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WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENKSYLVAN'IA,  TO  WIT. 
,w**«.**^    "W^  IT  REMEMBERED,    That  on  the  fif- 
IL.  S.i  -t*  teentli  day  of  May,  in  the  fifty  fourth 
■♦**.♦♦**♦•  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  A.  D    1830,  JOHN  B.  MORRISON,  of  the 
said  District,  hath  deposited  in  this  office,  the  title  of  a 
Book,  the  right  whereof  lie  claims  as  Author  and  Proprie- 
tor, in  the  words  following,  to-wit: 

"Isabella  of  Brooke;  an  original  tale,  by  a  Pennsylvanian;  contrast- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  antl 
Virginia,  with  the  polisheil  refinements  of  the  present  age. 
"Our  ancestors— a  gallant  Christian  race, 
"Patterns  of  every  virtue,  every  grace, 
"Conff-ssed  a  God,  they  knelt  before  they  fought, 
"And  praised  him  for  the  victories  he  wrought." 

in  confomiity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  entitled  "An  actfortheencouragemeiit  of  learning, 
by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts  and  Books,  to  the 
^     Authcraand  Proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned,"     And  also  to  the  act,  entitled  "An 
act:  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled  'An  act  for  the  en- 
ccji-agement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps, 
Charts  and  Books,  to  the  Authors  and  Proprietors  of  such 
copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,*  and  extend- 
ing the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving 
and  fitr.hing  historical  and  other  prints." 
E.  J.  ROBERTS, 
Chrk  of  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
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PREFACE. 

After  a  delay  of  some  months,  owing  to  circumstances  nOi 
important  to  tlie  public,  Isabella  op  Brooke  now  makes  its 
appearance,  l^he  author,  in  presenting  the  first  effort  of  his 
pen,  solicits  a  calm  and  attentive  perusal  of  his  volume,  and 
hopes  that  the  forbearance,  hitherto  extended  to  western  pro- 
ductions, will  be  extended  to  the  Pennsylvanian.  The  con- 
trast between  the  early  settlers  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  and  the  present  generatiorr,  is  faithfully  delineated. 
Many  circumstances  in  relation  to  our  fearly  history  are  plainly 
developed,  and  although  I  have  not  descended  to  trite  or  com- 
mon place  remarks  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  yet  the  western 
citizen,  on  perusal  of  the  pages,  will  find  many  and  important 
items,  not  before  presented  in  the  histories  of  our  country. 

The  tale  is  decidedly  historical,  and  the  author  has  only  to 
apologize,  that,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  our  venerable  pio- 
neers, names  of  fiction  were  used  instead  of  real  character,  yet 
detailing  in  true  narrative,  our  country  manners  and  customs 
as  they  really  are,  rather  than  what  they  ought  to  be. 

If  the  author  has  not  met  the  approbation  of  the  antiquary  or 
the  politician,  in  the  following  pages,  he  cannot  help  it.  This 
work  was  not  intended  to  suit  party  purposes,  or  to  be  a  register 
of  the  relics  of  our  truly  picturesque  country. 

Should  the  perusal  of  this  volume  be  found  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  the  lover  of  plain  republican  manners,  the  object  of  the 
author  is  accomplished,  and  he  will  remain  satisfied  with  his  si- 
lent and  peaceful  approbation. 

To  those  who  range  themselves  under  the  banner  of  indis- 
criminate criticism,  I  have  nothing  to  offer — satisfied  that  my 
work  will  not  meet  with  a  favorable  reception  in  their  hands. 
The  very  nature  of  the  work  itself  forbade  much  attention  to 


grammatical  correctness,  as  my  object  was  rather  to  quote  ori- 
ginal language  than  correct  diction,  and  give  a  faithful  delinea- 
tion of  character  rather  than  form  a  new  state  of  society. 

To  those  of  my  patrons  who  have  generously  tendered  their 
services  in  assisting  me  in  this  publication,  I  tender  my  most 
sincere  acknowledgments,  and  hope  that  the  perusal  of  Isabella 
will  not  disappoint  their  expectations. 

To  the  female  part  of  my  readers,  I  would  make  one  obser- 
vation— You  will  find  four  different  characters  in  this  volume 
faithfully  delineated^you  will  see  the  propriety  of  receiving 
with  caution  the  advances  of  a  lover,  the  danger  of  refusal 
where  the  applicant  is  meritorious,  and  the  just  and  happy  re- 
ward of  due  prudence  in  the  character  of  Isabella. 

With  these  remarks,  I  submit  my  work  to  the  inspection  of 
my  native  city,  and  my  respected  friends  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SiLEXCK  reigned  over  the  valley  and  twilight  presented  a 
greyish  aspect,  over  the  surrounding  hills,  which  rose  in  ma.jes- 
ty,  one  above  another,  until  they  seemed  to  kiss  the  clouds; 
the  bleating  flocks  no  longer  ranged  the  wide  expanse  of  lux- 
urious pasture,  which  spread  before  the  view  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  in  all  the  beauty  of  rural  scenery.  It  was  indeed 
an  evening  for  contemplation,  and  I  wandered  forth  -fo  enjoy 
the  prospect.  I  revolved  in  my  mind  the  various  vicissitudes 
of  my  fortune,  the  many  hours  of  pleasure  and  of  disappoint- 
ment, of  joy  and  of  sorrov^,  that  checquered  the  picture  of  my 
life.  Not  alone  comes  the  hours  of  enjoyment,  when  happi- 
ness, with  all  the  blandishments  of  refined  society,  sweetens 
the  temper,  elevates  the  mind,  exalts  the  intellect,  and  new  mo- 
dels the  mental  powers  of  the  man.  But,  like  the  little  cloud 
seen  afar  off,  by  the  ever  watchful  mariner,  some  darkening  tint 
colours  the  sunshine  of  enjoyment,  it  gathers  strength,  and  ex- 
tends its  surface  until  the  whole  horizon  is  wrapped  in  one  black 
and  threatening  canopy,  which  discharges,  with  reverberating 
thunders,  its  watery  stoves  on  the  unsheltered  beholder. 

Such  has  been  ray  situation,  when  buoyed  up  by  all  the  fas- 
cination of  hope  in  the  prospect  of  continual  enjoyment,  one 
evil  genius  has  darkened  my  path  and  dissipated  my  fondest 
predilections,  by  the  shafts  of  malice  or  envy,  rioting  in  the 
broken  banquet  of  social  enjoyment,  and  proudly  triumphing 
in  his  demoniac  skill  in  wielding  the  shafts  of  his  malignity  on 
the  fairest  objects  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

Is  this  but  a  phantom  of  the  imagination,  or  is  it  the  wild  ra- 
vings of  a  misguided  fanatic?  Alas  for  poor  mortals!  it  is  a 
picture  of  real  life,  and  thus  are  y?e  hurried  through  the  journey 
1  * 
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of  mortal  existence  ever  pursuing,  but  seldom  obtaining,  that 
object  from  which  we  fondly  look  for  certain  happiness. 

"Oh!  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,"  I  exclaimed, 
when  tlie  ejaculation  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a 
tall  figure,  whose  white  locks  immediately  told  me  that  the 
winter  of  years  had  given  him  claims  to  respect  for  his  age, 
and  the  majiliness  of  his  step  already  preposessed  me  in  his 
favor, 

"In  the  wilderness,  boy,"  said  he,  as  he  advanced  towards 
me,  "you  know  not  what  you  wish ;  those  puny  arms  are  unfit 
for  such  a  habitation,  your  limbs  are  those  of  a  fawn,  your  trunk 
scarce  girths  with  my  hound;  come  here,  Ringwood,"  the  dog 
approached  with  a  sullen  growl,  "be  still,"  said  his  master,  and 
he  crouched  at  his  feet,  "where  are  you  roving,  my  lad,  at  this 
time  o'niglit,  may  be  you're  lost,  ar.d  you're  a  stranger  or  a 
townsman,  but  if  a  good  fire,  a  warm  supper,  and  a  bed  softer 
than  the  heather  will  entice  ye,  come  to  my  cabin  and  rest  your- 
self for  the  night." 

Astonished  at  the  interruption  of  my  meditations  and  at  the 
comparison  of  the  old  man,  which  not  a  little  nettled  me.  and 
upon  the  whole,  pleased  with  the  honest  bluntness  of  his  hospi- 
table invitation,  I  bowed  and  followed  him. 

He  led  me  by  a  winding  path  over  the  upland  slope,  and 
ascended,  the  hill  became  more  abrupt,  and  the  travelling  very 
tiresome,  he  bounded  over  the  logs  and  brush  that  crossed  our 
path,  with  the  agility  of  youth,  and  the  utmost  of  my  strength 
was  exerted  to  keep  in  view  of  him. 

"You're  a  poor  woodsman,"  spoke  out  my  conductor,  as  he 
halted  to  give  me  time  to  come  up,  "by  your  looks  you  are  not 
more  than  twenty;  at  your  time  of  life  1  could  run  like  a  deer, 
swim  like  a  wild  duck,  and  shoot  like  a  savage;  but  those  days 
are  gone,  boy;  fifty  years  spent  in  Brooke,  amidst  many  suiTer- 
ings  and  hardships,  have  stifiened  the  sinews  of  old  Allen." 

We  soon  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  a  light  at  a  distance 
cheered  me  with  the  prospect  of  soon  enjoying  the  pleasure  of 
a  comfortable  refreshment,  at  the  cabin  of  old  Allen.  As  we 
moved  forward  the  light  appeared  more  distinct,  and  I  quicken- 
ed ray  steps  by  the  utmost  exertion  I  was  capable  of  nu.king, 
while  Allen  tripped  along  with  apparent  indifference  to  the  fa- 
tigue 1  manifested  in  my  movements;  we  at  length  reached  the 
gate,  and  Allen  marched  in  with  his  hat  on,  and  called  uloud 
for  a  candle  and  some  cool  water;  an  answer  from  an  adjoining 
apartment  was  soon  followed  by  the  appearance  of  an  aged  ma- 
tron, plainly  dressed  in  an  ancient  mode,  her  cap  of  book  mus- 
lin, without  a  crimp  or  flqwer  on  its  border,  was  gracefully  pin- 
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ned  under  her  chin,  and  the  bewitching  smile  that  played  over 
a  face  still  retaining  the  vestiges  of  forn)er  beauty,  looked  upon 
the  venerable  front  of  her  husband,  and  with  a  melodious  and 
unbroken  voice,  enquired  who  she  should  call  the  companion 
of  Allen  this  evening. 

"He's  a  lad  I  found  in  the  woods,  Betty,  and  he  seems  a 
little  touched  with  trouble,  for  I  watched  his  motions  for  some 
time  from  behind  a  sugar  tree;  his  name  I  never  asked,  but 
he's  civil,  and  we're  hungry,  and  more  about  him  after  we  eat 
a  bite." 

The  hint  was  sufficient;  the  old  lady  retired,  and  the  host 
presented  his  shining  decanter,  on  a  sideboard  that  would  have 
graced  the  parlor  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  county,  stepped  for- 
ward, and  taking  a  hearty  dram,  invited  me  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, which  I  did  without  hesitation. 

"It's  six  and  forty  years,  my  lad,  since  I  barked  the  first  tree 
on  this  plantation;  it  was  then  a  wilderness  indeed.  The 
tree  tops  were  frequently  the  hiding  places  of  the  enemies  of 
man,  and  he  was  lucky  indeed  who  could  out  general  the  pan- 
thers of  these  hills.  The  howling  of  the  wolf  was  the  evening 
bell  that  warned  me  to  kindle  my  camp  fire  and  retire  to  rest, 
careful  in  the  choice  of  the  spot,  lest  some  rattlesnake,  bear  or 
band  of  wolves,  had  not  previous  possession  and  dispute  my  title 
to  the  ground.  But  its  all  over  now;  we  have  driven  the  In- 
dians far,  far  from  us,  and  the  tops  of  our  mountains  no  long- 
er blaze  at  midnight  with  the  flames  of  our  cabins  and  our  corn 
fields. 

"But  here  comes  Betty,  no  ways  loth  to  spread  a  table  for  a 
stranger;  and,  forsooth,  when  we  were  newly  married  and  set- 
tled on  this  place,  such  things  as  taverns  were  as  scarce  as  law- 
yers are  i50w  at  church  on  a  fast  day.  We  had  but  little  among 
us,  boy,  that  was  nice  or  genteel,  but  v.'hat  we  had  was  com- 
mon fare  to  all  comers  and  goers.  The  whig  uniform  of  a  well 
trimmed  hunting  shirt,  with  the  accompaniamenls  of  a  well 
triggered  rifle  and  shot  pouch,  and  a  polished  powder  hoiTi, 
was  an  introduction  to  the  first  families  in  the  country.  And 
even  the  minister  himself,  would  make  a  graceful  bow  to  the 
three  cornered  hat  and  parti-colored  cockade  of  our  continent- 
al soldiery." 

Supper  was  now  announced,  and  Allen,  raising  his  hand  to- 
ward heaven,  returned  thanks  for  the  blessings  of  the  day,  and 
invoked  a  continuance  of  comfort  through  life  and  until  death, 
in  so  solemn,  so  audible  and  impressive  a  manner,  as  makes 
the  blood  thrill  in  my  veins  to  this  hour  at  the  recollection  of 
it.    It  was  not  the  formal,  academical  expressions  of  the  leata- 
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ed  priesthood,  nor  the  raving  enthusiasm  of  the  sectary.  But 
it  was  the  pure  breathings  of  a  grateful  being,  to  ihe  God  of  na- 
ture, in  the  simple  language  of  his  heart,  that  so  much  affect- 
ed me. 

"You  seem  to  eat  but  sparingly,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  "fa- 
tigue has  taken  away  your  appetite.  Help  yourself,  my  lad;  a 
hearty  eater  is  the  boast  of  my  table,  and  a  stranger  is  never 
more  welcome  than  when  he  makes  free  to  help  himself;  here 
is  a  fowl  I  brought  from  the  top  of  the  tallest  oak  in  my  enclo- 
sures, at  a  single  shot.  Ringwood  was  with  me  or  1  should 
have  lost  it.  Betty,  have  you  given  him  a  bite  since  we  came 
home;  he  can  spring  a  partridge  or  a  pheasant  with  any  dog 
on  the  Cross  Creek  hills.  But  the  red  fox  sometimes  has  the 
heels  of  him,-  although  he  beats  a  thicket  well." 

"You  have  been  raised  in  town,  I  suppose,"  continued  Bet- 
ty, as  the  grateful  tea  issued  from  the  spout  of  her  Liverpool 
tea-pot. 

"Not  in  Charleslown,"  I  answered,  "though  I  was  raised  in 
a  place  of  larger  population,  and  more  noted  in  the  history  of 
my  country >" 

"You  are  from  Fort  Pitt,  then,"  said  Allen,  "the  most  dan- 
gerous harbor  foi  French  and  Indians  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  But  Forbes  finished  their  business,  and  drove 
them  off  from  our  borders.  And  joyful  news  it  was  to  us  back- 
woodsmen. Though  it  did  not  bury  the  tomahawk  forever; 
we  had  many  a  hard  brush  with  them  afterwards." 

"Its  a  very  fashionable  place,  they  tell  me,  now,  and  the 
buildings  are  erected  in  the  most  approved  style  of  modern  ar- 
chitecture." 

"Of  late  years,  madam,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  taste 
in  their  construction  than  formerly,  and  the  public  buildings, 
particulaily,  are  constructed  in  the  most  improved  style  of  civil 
architecture." 

"I  shall  never  be  able  to  match  these  new  comers,  I  see  that; 
all  Europe  is  sending  their  throngs  of  artizans,  mountebanks, 
fiddlers  and  stage  players,  to  polute  and  destroy  the  old  slate 
of  things,  and  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  difference 
between  a  whig  and  a  tool  for  king  George.  Every  upstart  pre- 
sumes to  rule  the  nation,  and  the  pioneers,  who  gained  the 
country,  are  passed  by  unnoticed,  amidst  the  crowds  of  feds, 
aristocrats  and  tories,  that  throng  every  town,  crowd  every 
country  meeting,  or  assert  their  sovereignty  at  the  election 
polls." 

The  cravings  of  nature  being  now  satisfied,  we  withdiew 
ftom  the  table,  which  was  soon  cleared,  and  after  the  old  gen- 
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tleman  had  finished  his  pipe,  he  shewed  me  to  a  clean  well 
furnished  room ,  where  I  soon  fell  into  a  pleasant  slumber,  fill- 
ed with  delight  at  the  ingenuous  character  of  my  entertainers, 
and  their  images  formed  the  visions  of  my  pillow. 

I  awoke  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  and  rose  immediately. — 
I  walked  out  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  morning,  but, 
what  a  prospect !  the  most  enchanting  that  poet's  fancy 
could  desire.  The  mansion  house  of  Allen,  which  he  was 
pleased  to  call  his  cabin,  was  a  neatly  constructed  frame  build- 
ing, combining  convenience  with  no  small  degree  of  taste;  his 
garden  was  kept  with  the  greatest  neatness,  and  passing  through 
the  alley,  hedged  with  flowers  of  every  hue  which  scented  the 
air,  I  repaired  to  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  midst  of  his  pasture 
grounds.  As  far  around  me  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  face 
of  the  country  was  covered  with  verdure,  and  the  undulations 
«f  hill  and  valley,  as  they  succeeded  each  other  until  they  boun- 
ded by  the  horizon,  filled  my  mind  with  the  most  delightful 
sensations,  and  to  crown  the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  the  sun 
rose  in  peerless  majesty,  and  shed  his  golden  rays  over  the 
landscape. 

"This,"  exclaimed  I,  "is  a  reward  indeed  for  a  long  life  of 
toil.  Allen,  you  are  blessed  of  heaven,  and  may  well  be  grate- 
ful ;  you  have  flocks  and  herds,  you  have  houses  and  lands, 
and  what  more  could  you  desire  to  make  you  happy  in  this 
world.  But,  alas!  for  me,  born  to  no  fortune,  heir  to  no  pa- 
trimony, a  solitary  exile  from  ease  and  opulence  1  wander 
through  the  world  in  search  of  happiness,  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  fickle  treasure,  and  ere  my  hand  is  extended  to  secure  it, 
it  vanishes  from  my  sight. 

"Here  every  plodding  ploughman  revels  in  plenty,  while  the 
hermit  of  many  a  solitary  study.  Wanders  in  poverty,  unnoticed 
and  unknown.  Why  was  ray  youth  devoted  to  the  study  of 
science,  while  the  humblest  citizen  boasts  more  contentment 
in  his  daily  avocation,  receives  a  better  compensation  than  he 
who  boasts  his  knowledge  of  Homer  or  of  Virgil. 

"Oh  arbitrary  fortune!  how  long  shall  I  be  thy  dupe.  Oh 
vain  pursuit  after  happiness!  when  shall  I  give  thee  over." 

Pursuing  this  wild  train  of  thought,  which  habit  had  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory,  from  associating  with  the  disappoint- 
ed in  the  gay  world,  I  retraced  my  steps  back  to  the  mansion 
of  Allen. 

Breakfast  was  preparing  and  the  table  already  spread,  as  I 
entered.  The  old  man  met  me  with  a  smile  and  jocosely  rali 
lied  me  for  my  early  walking. 

"Why,  lad,  you  shall  be  court  martialed  for  deserting  the 
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fort;  has  the  evil  spirits  chased  you  from  your  pillow,  or  would 
you  reconnoitre  the  fortress." 

"If  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  loveliest  landscape 
my  eyes  ever  beheld,  at  sun  rise,  be  a  crime,  I  submit,  captain, 
to  the  rules  of  war,  and  submit  myself  to  the  mercy  of  the 
courl." 

"Your  trial  is  ended,  sir,  and  the  first  ofience  admits  of  par- 
don; so  come  and  drink  a  morning  dram  with  me,  and  no 
more  about  it." 

"Well  here,  my  lad,  Allen  Campbell  drinks  to  a  better  ac- 
quaintance." 

"With  all  my  heart,  Mr.  Campbell,  for  never  could  it  be  said 
of  the  race  of  Henry  Wallace,  that  he  turned  his  back  onGaul 
or  Briton,  American  or  Spaniard." 

"Most  nobly  spoken,  Henry ;  I  begin  to  have  some  hopes  of 
you ;  sit  down  and  rest  yourself     I  have  some  clansmen  of  my 
own  who  will  be  here  directly,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  one  of 
the  race  of  Wallace  under  the  roof  of  their  father." 
"Is  your  father  still  living?" 

"No,  sir,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  victory,  at  the  battle  of 
Brownstown,  and  left  as  a  legacy  a  soldier''s  blessing  to  his  chil- 
dren. My  mother  survived  but  a  few  years,  and  was  buried  at 
Pittsburgh.  I  was  now  left  an  orphan  to  steer  through  the 
world  without  a  profector,  and  but  for  the  education  I  receiv- 
ed might  have  come  (o  want.  But  the  recital  of  individual 
distress  is  at  no  time  agreeable,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
house  of  a  stranger,  and,  if  you  please,  we  will  waive  the  sub- 
ject till  some  other  opportunity." 

Breakfast  was  now  ready,  and  Allen  Campbell's  family  ap- 
peared in  the  room. 

"Boys,  I  will  introduce  to  your  acquaintance  Mr.  Henry 
Wallace,  from  Fort  Pitt,  who  was  benighted  and  I  brought 
him  home  with  me  last  night." 

They  advanced  and  shook  me  by  the  hand  with  features 
which  spoke  a  cheerful  welcome,  and  removed  in  a  great  de- 
gree that  emban'assment  to  which  every  stranger  is  subject  on 
a  first  interview.  We  sat  down  to  table  to  a  refreshment  that 
was  truly  acceptable  to  me  after  my  morning's  ramble. 

The  life  of  a  fajmer  is  one  requiring  constant  exertion  in  the 
summer 'months,  therefore  I  could  not  long  detain  the  young 
gentlemen  for  common  place  conversation;  I  excused  them 
soon  after  breakfast,  and  they  repaired  to  the  fields. 

"Well,  Henry,  you  see  we  lead  a  busy  life  here;  our  hive 
holds  plentifully  but  the  bees  must  labor;  I  am  tlie  only  drone, 
for  these  old  limbs,  my  boys  tiiink,  rest  easiest  when  I  refrain 
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$om  labor.     Let  us,  then,  pass  the  hours  of  this  day  together, 
and  mutually  enjoy  the  sweets  of  sociability." 

To  refuse  I  could  not,  consistently  with  good  breeding,  nor 
did  the  urgency  of  my  business  in  town  require  my  immediate 
attendance  there.  So  the  old  man  took  liis  hat  and  we  walked 
out  to  the  same  place  I  visited  before  sun-rise. 

"Yonder,"  said  he,  as  he  led  me  still  further  over  the  hill, 
"is  the  Ohio  river,  renowned  in  song,  in  war  and  commerce; 
beyond  the  river  you  see  a  deep  ravine,  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  it  I  made  a  narrow  escape  for  my  life.  The  Indians  had  re- 
newed their  ravages  on  these  settlements,  and  we  took  the 
field;  we  met  them  in  several  rencontres  with  varied  success, 
I  was  one  of  a  party  ordered  on  an  expedition  to  seek  out  the 
enemy  and  report  to  the  garrison.  We  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
on  tliat  very  lield,  and  of  our  parly  the  greater  number  were 
killed  and  scalped,  but  I  made  my  escape  after  repeated  firing 
on  the  subtle  enemy.  Horrid  were  the  yells  of  the  wounded 
warriors,  nor  less  heart  rending  the  cries  of  our  own  wounded 
and  dying  comrades;  slow  and  mournful  fo  our  little  fort  re- 
turned the  fragments  of  our  party;  our  companions  in  arms  lay 
bleeding  on  a  hostile  field,  or  died  to  be  a  prey  to  the  wolves  of 
the  wilderness. 

"Sad  were  thescrenms  of  the  widowed  mother  and  distress- 
ed children,  who  had  lost  the  stay  of  their  childhood,  and  they 
far,  far  away  from  the  abodes  of  plenty  and  security.  My  iieart 
beats  within  ray  breast  tumultuously,  at  Ihe  recollection  of  that 
battle,  to  this  very  moment,  and  unbidden  tears  bedews  my 
cheeks  for  the  fate  of  many  a  planter,  after  the  action  of  that 
day. 

"How  ungrateful  must  that  nation  be,  which  would  with-, 
hold  the  meed  of  reward  and  remuneration  for  she  services  of^, 
our  forefathers,  so  nobly  encountered  as  was  all  danger,  so 
peaceably  borne  as  was  their  hardships,  and  so  completely  ac- 
complished as  was  the  final  object  of  the  Indian  war. 

"Yes,  we  had  a  tedious  time  of  it,  and  we  served  our  ccun- 
try  without  reward ;  we  were  armed  at  otxr  own  expcijfee,  and 
furnished  our  own  camp  equipage  and  provisions  for  hany  a 
year  But  I  learn  with  pleasure,  that  Congress  has  aj  length 
opened  the  treasury  for  the  relief  of  the  surviving  soldiers  of 
the  old  war,  and  many  poor  fellows  now  receive,  in  the  feline 
of  life,  that  aid  from  government,  which  they  iong  ago  mVited 
by  their  services.  £  *. 

"Let  us  return  home  now,  my  friend,  forihe  sun  begin^  to 
be  oppress ivie;  my  cattle  seek  the  shade  c^i  the  oak,  and  the 
flock  of  sheep  have  retired  to  the  forest,    Svery  animal  feels 
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the  powerful  influence  of  a  summer's  3un,  and  retire  to  their 
several  coverta  till  the  cool  breezeof  evening  invites  them  forth 
to  crop  the  herbage  of  these  clovered  fields. 

"My  farm  looks  very  different  now,  from  what  it  did  some 
twenty  years  ago;  then  I  had  here  and  there  a  scanty  clearing, 
that  barely  kept  us  through  the  winter,  and  many  times  we 
were  without  bread  and  waited  with  impatience  until  the  first 
ears  of  our  corn  were  eatable  at  our  tables. 

"Now,  you  see  my  fields  widely  extended ,  and  the  heavy 
grain  already  whitening  for  harvest  and  affording  abundance, 
yes,  more  than  we  can  use,  and  I  am  able  to  contribute  my 
share  towards  the  supply  of  the  New  Orleans  market." 

"You  are  blessed  indeed,"  said  Henry,  "and  seem  to  enjoy 
it  with  satisfaction  to  yourself,  and  no  doubt  pleasure  to  your 
family." 

"I  am  not  without  my  grievances  either,  for  many  a  care 
crosses  my  brow  that  ruffles  my  temper  and  ra.il  es  me  unhappy 
for  a  time;  but  Betty  knows  my  humor  and  soon  sets  me  to 
rights  again." 

By  this  time  they  liad  reached  the  house,  and  Allen  resum- 
ed his  arm  chair  while  Henry  sat  near  him,  more  and  more  de- 
lighted with  his  company  as  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  de- 
veloped in  conversation. 

The  hours  of  the  day  glided  on  pleasantly,  as  the  pair  passed 
from  one  subject  to  another,  un  til  tbesun  had  passed  the  meridian 
and  was  fast  declining  towaids  the  western  horizon,  to  gild  with 
his  lovely  beams,  the  well  cultured  landscape  that  spread  along 
the  ridges  of  Ohio's  noble  stream.  When  an  interruption  the 
least  expected,  and  yet  the  most  delightful  to  Alien,  raised  him 
from  his  seat  and  called  him  to  the  door.  It  was  the  arrival  of 
Jiis  daughter,  who  had  been  absent  for  a  day  or  two  on  a  visit  to 
a  distant  friend. 

"Welcome  home!"  vociforated  the  sire,  with  a  voice  that 
startled  me,  and  called  to  the  road  the  remaining  inmates  of  the 
fanily,  "you  have  had  pleasant  weather,  child,  for  your  visit, 
ancihdw  did  you  leave  the  friends?" 

»*Tiey  are  well,  and  desire  to  be  remembered  to  you." 
"Tiere's  a  stranger  in  the  room,  girl,  that  I  must  introduce 
to  yea;  he's  from  Fort  Pitt,  and  seems  to  be  very  clever  but 
sonvwhat  melancholy." 
«Ohl  father,  who  is  he?" 
■'You'll  soon  s»p." 

As  they  enterec\^the  porch,  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  a 
backwoodsman,  tb«  old  man  said,  "Harry,  here's  my  daughter 
Isabel;  I  hope  ycullaoon  get  acquainted." 
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Henry  bowed  with  that  genteel  confusion  which  marks  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  politely  answered  that  "it  would  be  a 
pleasure  indeed  to  add  to  the  list  of  his  acquaintance  so  fair  a 
semblance  of  so  amiable  a  mother." 

Isabel  retired  to  her  room,  while  Henry  sauntered  in  the 
garden  and  revolved  in  his  mind  the  occurr€nces  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Isabella  Campbell  was  the  only  daughter  of  this  amiable  pair, 
and  the  fondest  solicitude  for  her  future  happiness  in  life,  had 
shared  the  cares  of  this  interesnng  couple.  She  was  rathei* 
above  the  common  stature  of  the  ladies  of  her  vicinity,  but  the 
elegant  symmetry  of  the  form,  and  the  bewitching  softness  that 
played  on  her  lips,  that  seemed  to  invite  the  wooer,  and  the 
mild  radiance  of  a  dark  blue  eye,  which  looked  confidently 
from  beneath  the  arches  of  her  dark  eye-brows,  her  polished 
forehead,  whose  whiteness  was  relieved  by  the  plain  smooth- 
ness of  her  daik  brown  hair,  which  gracefully  crowned  a  fi- 
gure which  none  could  behold  with  indifference,  made  her  in- 
deed, to  my  waiTn  imagination,  a  fit  associate  for  pure  and  sen- 
tiiuerjlal  friendship,  glowing  in  a  heart  softened  by  misfortune, 
and  trained  in  the  rigid  school  of  pure  morality. 

She  had  received  from  the  neighboring  scliools  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  good  English  education,  which  she  had  improved 
by  a  taste  for  reading,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  pop- 
ular authors  of  the  day,  made  her  a  companion  for  the  man  of 
literary  taste,  although  it  sometimes  set  her  at  a  distance  from 
the  country  gentry  around  her,  who,  as  they  expressed  it, 
"feared  her  wit,""  and  "thought  her  rather  too  much  of  a  critic 
for  the  country." 

Possessed  of  an  education  above  the  majority  of  her  compa- 
nions at  school,  and  not  unfrequently  paid  partial  attention  to 
by  the  little  great  man,  whose  opinion,  not  unfrequently,  went 
with  the  settlers  as  the  decrees  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  Isabella 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  trumpeter  in  the  district,  and  a  smile 
of  approbation  from  him  went  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  ma- 
ny a  jealous  mother.  They  couJd  not  endure  partiality,  and 
envy  soon  circulated  the  report  why  Isabella  so  far  exceeded 
her  schoolmates. 

"Tis  easy  to  see  who  have  money,""  cried  Debby  Spinnet,  as 
she  t'.ssed  off  the  last  cup  of  tea  ui  firmer  Sofilj\s,  "yes,  yes, 
but  if  alTs  true  tnat  I  hear,  her  apple  carl's  upset;    she  wont 
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get  the  master  after  all.  A  young  bit  of  a  flirt  to  set  herself 
up  above  all  the  girls  in  the  country.  I  know,  but  its  a  secret 
apd  I  would  not  you  should  tell  it  for  the  world,  that  the  mas- 
ter and  our  deacon's  daughter  Harriet,  are  to  be  married  next 
Halloween." 

"Possible!"  said  Peggy,  as  she  dropped  the  cup  into  the 
saucer  in  breathless  astonishment  at  the  news;  "and  who  told 
you?" 

"Oh!  I  must  not  tell  for  the  world,  but  I  wasn't  born  blind 
so  I  wasn't,  and  I  can  see  as  far  across  the  river  as  any  of  them." 

"I  sha'nt  believe  a  word  of  it  till  I  see  if." 

"He's  no  great  master  any  how;  Ned  Softly  can  beat  him 
writing." 

"I  was  at  church  no  later  than  last  Sunday  three  weeks,  and 
saw  him  set  in  the  far  end  of  the  deacon's  pew,  and  Harriet  sat 
next  to  him,  and  I  watched  her,  for  1  thought  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind,  and  what  do  you  think,  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  sarmon,  he  put  his  arm  over  the  top  rail  of  the  seat,  di- 
rectly behind  Harriet,  and  she  never  moved.  So  don't  tell  me 
there's  nothing  of  it.  I  saw  that  with  my  own  eyes,  and  many 
more  seen  it  if  they  would  tell  the  truth." 

"  'Tis  a  long  while  to  Halloween  though,  Debby ;  and  some- 
body els  e  that  I  know,  may  get  the  master  between  now  and 
then." 

Peggy  had  more  reasons  than  one  for  her  assertion,  for  the 
master  was  a  beau  of  her  own,  and  many  a  loving  whisper  pass- 
ed between  them  Debby  knew  nothing  about. 

The  Softly's  who  inherited  their  estate  from  a  bachelor  un- 
cle, had  after  the  peace  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
whites,  emigrated  westward  and  purchased  a  place  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Allen  Campbell's. 

They  were,  in  the  whole,  harmless  neighbors,  though  some- 
times given  to  tattling,  a  complaint  that  appears  hereditary  in 
some  families,  and  therefore  to  be  overlooked,  or  at  least  slight- 
ly censured.  They  were  ever  ready  to  lend  a  hand,  when  call- 
ed upon,  and  were  hospitable  to  strangers.  The  girls  were 
good  looking,  wholesome,  hard  working  women,  and  generally 
led  the  van  in  their  country  sports.  Although  they  were  not 
so  polished  in  their  manners,  nor  so  well  instructed  in  mind  as 
some  of  the  country  gentry,  yet  they  had  more  beaus,and  more 
attention  paid  them  on  account  of  the  plainness  of  their  man- 
ners and  the  common  grade  of  their  education. 

Peggy  did  not  receive  with  kindness  the  abrupt  sarcasm  cast 
out  by  her  sister  Sally,  "that  Ned  could  beat  the  master  wri- 
ting," and  called  her  to  account  as  soon  as  Debby  Spinnet  had 
taken  her  departure. 
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"You  have  wronged  the  master,  Sally,"  said  she,  "and  the 
first  time  he  comes  here  I'll  get  him  to  set  Ned  a  copy,  and 
we'll  soon  see  who'll  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn." 

"■Hie  day,  Mrs.  Birchwood,  so  you  will  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  your  old  man  already,  but,  if  I  was  you,  I  would  be  waitmg 
awhile,  till  I  saw  whether  Master  Birchwood  would  have  me 
or  not." 

"I  don't  care  whether  he  does  or  not,  but  let  every  one  have 
fair  play;  Ned  never  has  beat  him  yet,  and  its  time  enough  to  ' 
brag  after  we  see  the  trial." 

"I  don't  like  him  any  how,"  said  Sally,  "he  is  neither  hand- 
some nor  good  company.  His  head  is  a  mere  political  crout 
barrel,  in  which  a  constant  working  and  foaming  is  carried  on; 
ask  him  of  the  weather,  he  tells  you  our  climate  is  warmer  than 
Russia,  and  our  troops  fight  harder  than  they  do;  ask  him  if 
the  tints  of  tlie  rose  are  beautiful,  and  he  tells  you  of  the  aloe 
flower  that  'blossoms  and  blooms  at  four  score,'  that  France 
produces  lilies,  but  the  natives  eat  frogs  and  are  tinctured  with 
popery,  therefore  have  no  political  liberty — what  signifies  such 
trash  as  this — it  is  not  worth  boiling  the  kettle  to  hear  such 
chat — let  him  take  up  his  stafl:'and  march  away  to  some  other 
moon  struck  wight,  whose  very  life  is  wasted  in  the  hurry  of 
politics.  We  work  too  hard  to  give  our  substance  to  such  wan- 
dering pilgrims — let  them  find  some  other  land  of  promise  than 
the  mansion  of  Peter  Softly  for  a  resting  place." 

"You  make  very  free,  Sally;  but  if  the  truth  was  known, 
you  do  not  like  his  preference  for  me,  and  would  rather  that 
any  person  should  get  him  than  that  Peggy  should  change  her 
name.  You  are  not  so  short  of  memory  as  to  recollect  how  we 
let  slip  one  good  fellow,  who  took  ofi  his  hat  every  time  he  en- 
tered the  door,  and,  after  we  had  laughed  him  out  of  counte- 
nance, went  off  and  married  a  widow,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
Assembly  for  a  neighboring  county,  and  brings  his  wife  home 
three  dollars  a  day  from  the  city  of  Richmond,  'Make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,'  is  my  maxim,  and  Pll  get  the  master  if  I 
can." 

A  loud  hem !  at  the  door,  soon  made  the  girls  retreat  to  ad- 
just their  drapery,  when  the  well  known  voice  of  master  Birch- 
wood, entering  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  of  his  profession, 
extorted  from  madam  Softly  her  best  Sunday  courtesy,  and 
many  apologies  that  the  room  was  not  fit  to  be  seen,  while  she 
wielded  the  broom  with  a  slight  of  hand  that  plainly  showed 
she  knew  well  the  use  of  the  implement  she  flourished  with 
such  dexterity. 

"You  do  us  honor,  master,  by  calling;  sit  down  and  content 
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yourself.  I  declare  the  heat  of  this  evening  has  put  me  into  a 
flutteration.     IIow  did  you  come  on  with  Ned  to-day?" 

"Oh,  he  is  a  fine  boy  indeed,  he  learns  to  spell  very  well,  and 
xviil  soon  make  a  reader." 

"I  wish,  master,  you  would  fry  to  do  what  you  can  for  him, 
he's  the  main  dependence  with  me;  I  iiope  to  make  a  great 
one  of  him  if  his  head  will  bear  it.  But  la,  master,  what  a 
time  it  must  have  took  j  ou  to  fill  yotir  head  with  so  much 
learning.  I'll  warrant  you  can  read  all  the  books  in  the  dea- 
con's cupboard,  can't  you?" 

"1  he  books  of  a  private  person  are  but  a  small  portion  of 
polite  learning;  a  single  encyclopoedia  will  comprize  all  that 
is  in  them  in  a  condensed  compass.  But  the  sublimity  of  lof- 
ty science  reaches  the  stars,  and  travels  through  the  invisible 
world,  far  beyond  the  sight  of  the  naked  eye,  and  numbers 
the  suns  that  roll  through  unlimited  space.  Ha!  miss  Peggy, 
1  do  myself  the  unbounded  felicity  of  wishing  you  a  good  eve- 
ning," 

"Good  evening,  master,  'tis  a  long  time  since  I  had  the  glad- 
ness of  seeing  you  darken  our  door." 

"The  multifarious  duties  imposed  upon  me,  is  my  only  apol- 
ogy, but  beauty  knows  how  to  excuse" — and  he  nodded  his 
head  significantly. 

"its  hard  for  a  plain  country  girl  to  refuse  a  gentleman  any 
thing,  especially  when  he  comes  back  and  owns  his  fault.  I 
really  thought  you  had  deserted  the  parts  or  had  fallen  in  love 
with  somebody." 

"Peggy,  don't  be  rigging  the  master  so,  you  always  have 
something  to  plague  him  about  every  time  he  comes  here,  I 
wonder  he  dont  get  afironted  and  quit  coming  at  all." 

"What!  quit  coming  to  see  Mrs.  Sofily's  family !  as  soon 
would  I  burn  my  writings  and  delve  on  the  roads;  no,  no,  let 
Peggy  alone,  tit  for  tat  as  the  saying  is,  I'll  pay  her  off  in  her 
own  coin  after  a  while." 

"That's  right,  master,  that's  right,  and  now  to  getting  some- 
thing that's  nice,  for  I  always  like  to  give  gentlemen  the  best 
in  the  house." 

Away  ran  Mrs.  Softly  and  left  the  happy  Peggy  to  the  en- 
joyment of  Birchwood's  company  alone.  A  few  preliminary 
hems,  broke  the  shell  of  his  discourse,  which  like  a  chick  in  its 
slender  prison  longs  to  pipe  in  the  open  air.  "And  have  I  got 
yciu  here  again,"  said  he,  as  he  moved  his  chair  beside  her, 
"and  are  you  still  true  to  your  Birchwood."  She  answered  by 
a  nod,  and  he  continued,  "I've  travelled  over  the  states,  and 
have  kept  company  with  many,  very  many  that  aspired  to  the 
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honor  of  my  hand,  but  they  sighed  and  sued  in  vain.  My 
heart  was  rock,  was  adamant;  they  could  not  move  me.  But 
now,  strange  to  tell,  the  unpainted  charms  of  my  Peggy  warms 
my  heart,  and  the  simple  country  girl  has  won  him  for  whom 
city  belles  have  sighed  and  sued  in  vain.  Thus,  then,  I  give 
myself  to  thee,"  and  stretching  out  his  arms,  would  have  clasped 
Peggy  in  a  warm  embrace.  But,  with  a  spring,  she  eluded 
him,  and  pacing  the  room  in  agitation,  waited  till  she  had  col- 
lected herself,  and  then  said,  "Birchwood,  you  know  I  esteem 
you,  but  you  know  I  cannot  give  myself  away  to  you  at  pre- 
sent. You  are  not  the  man  I  took  you  to  be;  where  is  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  vows  to  Harriet,  the  deacon's  daughter.  'Tis  a 
long  and  tedious  time  to  Halloween.  Thou  art  a  killer  of 
time,  and  it  suits  you  well  to  fool  away  the  hours  with  Peggy, 
torture  her  heart  with  hopes  and  fears,  raise  her  ambition  to 
destroy  her  peace,  and  in  the  end  march  to  the  Deaconry,  and 
triumph  in  your  conquests.  We  have  not  the  name  of  smart 
people;  it  runs  not  in  our  family  to  be  cunning;  but  one  single 
heir  has  crossed  the  common  line,  and  has  wit  enough  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  mistaken  your  mark;  you  have  shot  with  a 
long  bow  to  be  sure,  but  it  has  fell  beside  the  mark,  nor  ever 
shall  it  be  said  that  Peggy  Softly  done  a  rash  action,  or 
cherished  in  her  bosom  knowingly  love  for  the  three  hearted 
School  Master  of  Brooke. 

In  the  name  of  Plato,  hear  me;  has  dire  confusion  usurped 
the  centre  of  your  mind,  and  the  attendant  satellites  gone  cra- 
zy? Girl,  where  did  you  learn  all  this  fine  spun  rhetoric?  You 
talk  of  breach  of  vows  of  Harriet  at  the  Deaconry,  and  of  Hal- 
loween, and  I  know  not  what — but  this  I  know,  you  shall  re- 
pent this  slander,  on  my  veracity,  and  Birchwood  stand  erect 
when  Peggy  begs  his  pardon.  So  "Adieu  a  heart  warm  fond 
adieu"  till  you  come  to  yourself  again,and  away  strutted  the  lord 
of  the  District,  to  pay  his  best  respects  to  the  residue  of  the 
family,  and  drown  in  the  midst  of  sociability,  the  chagrin  of  a 
prompt  refusal  from  his  simple,  unpainted  and  unadorned 
Peggy. 

Sally  met  him  in  the  passage,  and  with  a  courtesy  that  sa- 
vored more  of  irony  than  good  breeding,  bade  the  master  good 
evening,  and  hinted  at  the  confusion  apparent  in  his  counten- 
ance. "'It  can  be  no  common  train  of  ideas  that  fixes  so  mark- 
ed a  degree  of  concern  in  your  countenance,  master — Have  the 
political  affairs  of  Europe  gone  contrary  to  your  inclination,  or 
has  the  'feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul'  left  your  brain- 
pan, master  Buxhwood  ?"  Avaunt,  thou  spectre  in  angelic 
shape;  I  believe  the  planet  of  misadventure  rules  to-night,  ov 
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the  fair  inmates  of  this  hospitable  dome,  would  not  be  so  snap- 
pish wiih  their  most  flevoled,  very  humble  servant."  "Ha!  ha! 
I've  hit  you,  master,  and  by  a  single  touch  J  break  the  spell 
that  binds  your  sullen  brows,  and  bid  you  rouse  to  life  and 
gaiety;  and  chucking  him  under  the  chin,  looked  at  him  with 
a  physiognomy  so  truly  comic,  that  Socrates  himself  might 
have  been  excused  for  smiling  at  the  conceit  of  the  victorious 
Sally."  "I  must  submit  when  beauty  sues,  and  now  for  the 
joys  of  social  converse,"  as  he  drew  her  to  a  seat,  near  which  he 
placed  himself  in  the  attitude  of  an  orator  about  to  commence 
his  pompous  exhordium — "I've  travelled.  Miss  Sally,  over  hill 
and  dale — I've  visited  the  throngcst  cities,  and  have  held  con- 
verse with  the  wits  and  beauties  of  every  clime;  yet  believe 
me.  Miss,  I  have  never  found  wit  more  acute,  sensibility  more 
refined,  or  excellence  more  manifest,  than  in  the  unsophistica- 
ted flow  of  your  natural  genius.  Would  you  consider  it  too 
great  a  condescension  to  admit  into  the  number  of  your  admi- 
rers, the  man  who  now  presumes  to  address  you,  hoping  a  con- 
descending answer,  which  would  add  to  the  number  of  his 
joys,  and  make  him  the  envy  of  other  sighing  mortals  who 
would  live  but  in  your  smiles." 

To  all  this  fine  rhapsody,  Sally  listened  with  attention,  while 
her  fingers  played  in  unison  to  every  turn  of  his  fine  spun  epi- 
thalamium.  "Pompous  and  dignified  Mr.  Birchwood,  and  ra- 
ther above  the  comprehension  of  a  plain  country  girl;  yet  rather 
than  lose  your  visits,  I  promise  you  my  friendship;  but  mind, 
nothing  under  the  rose,  all  fair  and  above  board,  fair  faces, 
and  no  double  dealing,  is  my  doctrmc,  and  wo  to  him  who 
dares  trifle  with  the  confidence  of  Sally  Soffly." 

"Lovely  girl,  could  you  presume  for  one  identical  moment 
to  doubt  the  stamina  of  your  admirer,  who  boasts  the  puissant 
firmness  of  his  resolution,  and  the  unsophisticated  solidity  of 
his  ripened  judgment." 

"His; ! — I  hear  a  step;  excuse  me,  Mr.  Birchwood,  I  must 
rise  and  see  who's  coming — 'lis  a  mere  step  in  the  kitchen 
that  reverbrales  along  the  walls,"  and  she  resumed  her  seat  be- 
side him.  "'Tis  the  joy  of  my  life,  girl,  to  be  near  to  her  1  deign 
to  admire,  and  in  the  fond  embrace  of  a  true  hearted  suiter, 
clasp  the  maid  he  makes  his  only  elioice,  and  thus  1  seal  the 
contract  of  a  friendship  which  I  trust  may  be  perpetual;"  and 
as  he  said,  he  implanted  on  her  lips  the  token  of  esteem,  with 
such  enthusiastic  fondness,  as  startled  the  pair  themselves,  and 
following  the  natural  impulse  of  their  mind,  rushed  from  the 
room  and  landed  Sally  safe  at  the  garden  gate,  while  the  en- 
chajited  master  bolted  into  the  kitchen. 
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"And  have  you  stooped  so  low,  master,  as  to  visit  the  rustic 
kitchen  of  Farmer  Softly.  Oh!  dear  man,  you  honor  us  too 
much — let  me  insist  on  your  return  to  the  big  room,  as  more 
fitting  for  a  man  of  your  embellishment,  said  Mrs.  Sofily,  as 
she  turned  over  the  fritters  that  bubbled  in  their  oily  frying- 
pan,  regaling  the  senses  of  the  master  with  the  hope  of  full  fru- 
ition to  his  appetite  in  another  oliamber." 

"  'Tis  a  way  IVe  got,  madam,  of  always  making  myself  at 
home,  with  those  I  visit,  and  the  friends  of  this  house  are  as 
much  my  benefactors  in  the  kitchen  as  in  tlie  parlor,  or  their 
whiskey  on  the  sideboard  as  in  the  cornfield." 

However,  the  master  had  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of 
dame  Softly,  and  return  to  the  department  of  gentility,  there  to 
ruminate  on  the  adventures  of  the  evening.  "And  how  stands 
affairs,"  thought  he  to  himself— "I  play  a  double  game  here, 
and  guides  out  I  say  to  take  care  in  the  dressing  of  the  line." 

"Come  to  supper,  Mr.  Birchwood,"  said  Sally,  as  she  ar- 
ranged the  chairs.  "Will  you  please  to  take  a  poor  bite  with  us, 
master,"  said  the  dame.  "  'Tis  nothing  very  inviting,  but  poor 
people  must  do  as  they  can,"  " 'Tis  exactly  to  my  taste,  la- 
dies," said  Birchwood,  as  he  helped  himself  to  a  well  fried 
rasher,  and  the  fritters  were  not  neglected. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IVe  left  Henry  Wallace  sauntering  in  the  garden,  and  new? 
indeed  and  strange  were  the  sensations  that  filled  his  bosom: 
he  ran  over  the  events  of  the  day,  pictured  to  his  imagination  a 
thousand  airy  images,  and  now  he  resolved  on  a  life  of  retire- 
ment in  the  country,  and  again  the  splendor  of  a  city  life,  with 
the  elegance  of  fashionable  amusements,  fascinated  his  mind 
and  the  respectability  of  his  standing,  augured  a  scene  of  end- 
less change,  ever  charming  and  ever  new,  mildewed  his  coun- 
try scenery,  and  withered  the  prospect  'ere  the  blossoms  were 
blown.  "But  let  me  consider,"  said  he,  "have  I  enjoyed  hap- 
piness m  this  perpetual  round  of  fashionable  amusement?  have 
I  tasted  the  sweets  of  refinement,  unembittered  with  vexation? 
My  experience  answers — No.  How,  then,  can  I  prefer  that 
course  of  life,  which  my  own  judgment  tells  me  is  not  produc- 
tive of  happiness.  Let  me  return  again,  I  will  review  a  coun- 
try life  and  cast  it  in  the  balance — What  are  its  pleasures ; 
what  are  its  amusements?  A  neat  little  farm  stocked  with 
animals  useful  to  man,  fields  waving  with  grain,  and  the  jovial 
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song  of  the  mower  or  the  reaper,  as  they  prostrate  the  fruits  of 
the  season,  and  bear  to  their  respective  store  houses  tlie  gifts 
of  a  bountiful  Providence:  the  lowing  of  herds,  the  bleating 
of  flocks,  with  the  twilight  notes  of  the  Whip-poor-will — or  the 
more  plaintive  moan  of  the  dove,  regales  his  senses  with  a  na- 
tural feast,  that  splendid  hall  or  costly  concert  never  equalled. 
Here  must  be  hstppiness;  in  such  a  life  there  must  be  rational 
enjoyment.  I  will  even  try  a  country  residence,  and  ingratiate 
myself  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil;  and  as  the  poet  says 

"Gorf  7na<ie  the  country — but  man  made  the  town^'' 

I  will  follow  the  first  and  most  useful  branch  of  human  industry. 
I  will  gather  around  me  a  few  friends  in  whom  I  can  confide, 
and  end  my  days  in  the  sober  walks  of  private  life," 

A  call  from  Allen  broke  his  meditations,  and  he  returned  to 
the  house  with  a  serious  countenance,  where  the  family  were 
about  silting  down  to  supper.  Isabella  appeared  in  all  her 
loveliness,  and  softened  by  the  enchanting  sweetness  of  her 
looks  and  the  graceful  ease  of  her  carriage,  the  cloud  that  had 
wrapped  the  mind  of  Henry  in  gloom,  and  a  general  conversa- 
tion took  place,  alike  pleasing  to  all. 

"Henry,"  said  Allen,  "how  do  you  come  on  to-day;  have 
you  passed  the  hours  to  your  satisfaction?" 

"Very  much  to  my  satisfaction,  indeed.  The  beauty  of  the 
country,  the  novelty  of  change,  and  the  comforts  of  friendship, 
could  not  but  have  a  pleasing  effect  on  one,  sometimes  given 
to  absence  of  mind,  and  rather  of  a  melancholy  habit." 

"You  lovers  of  the  gay  world  are  a  singular  race,  any  how. 
You  are  always  on  extremes,  either  immoderately  gay,  or  sullen 
as  curs  after  a  fright." 

"You  are  too  severe,  father — I  should  rather  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  world  would  have  a  contrary  effect 
upon  an  intelligent  mind,  and  have  a  tendency  to  meliorate  the 
passions  of  men,  and  learn  the  important  lesson  of  self-govern- 
ment, rather  than  make  them  the  slaves  of  ungovernable  pas- 
sion." 

"Accustomed  to  the  society  of  town's  people  most  of  your 
life,  and  immersed  in  the  noise  and  hurry  of  business,  I  should 
have  thought  the  silence  of  a  country  visit  would  be  irksome 
to  you." 

"The  very  novelty  of  the  change  itself,  produces  pleasure 
from  the  contrast  between  order  and  apparent  confusion." 

"You  have  but  few  sports  in  a  city  life  to  what  we  have; 
crowded  together  as  you  are,  you  cannot  enjoy  yourselves  as 
we  do,"  said  Alfred — "we  are  not  limited  here  to  feet  and 
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inches,  but  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  our  sporting 
ground." 

"Sports,  like  dresses,  are  suited  to  every  clime  and  every 
situation  in  life,  although  hunting  the  deer,  the  fox  or  the  wild 
turkey  are  not  in  our  catalogue  of  amusen)ents,  yet  we  have 
many,  very  many  ways  of  passing  our  hours  of  recreation,  that 
are  not  known  in  a  country  settlement." 

"William's  delight  is  in  his  rifle,  and  he  shoots  like  a  hunt- 
er," said  the  father — "yet  I  know  not  whether  he  would  be  so 
partial  to  his  gun,  were  he  obliged  to  depend  upon  it  for  his 
daily  meal,  or  his  life. — Many  a  bad  shot  has  sent  me  supper- 
less  to  bed,  to  feed  upon  the  disappointment,  and  hope  for  bet-- 
ter  luck  on  the  morrow." 

William  replied,  that  circumstances  altered  cases,  and  most 
probably  if  he  were  placed  in  the  same  situation  his  father  was 
in  former  times,  he  would  accustom  himself  to  endure  the 
same  hardships,  and  run  the  same  risks  for  his  life  that  he  did. 

"That's  right,  William,  never  let  it  be  said  that  Allen's 
children  ever  shrunk  from  their  duty,  when  their  country  re- 
quired their  services." 

They  rose  from  the  table,  which  was  soon  cleared,  and  the 
chat  resumed  by  the  company.  "The  introduction  of  luxuries 
has  been  the  ruin  of  all  free  governments,"  said  Allen;  "and  I 
fear  that  too  much  of  it  has  crept  into  our  nation  since  Jay's 
Treaty,  Our  homespun  boys  were  hardy,  patient  of  labor, 
and  had  a  more  jealous  sense  of  honor,  than  I  fear  the  majority 
of  our  citizens  have  at  this  day.  We  endure  labor,  to  be 
sure;  but  are  we  that  simple,  happy,  contented  people,  that 
the  whigs  of  Washington's  administration  were.  No!  no! 
a  great,  a  vital  change  has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people.  Fashion  is  mistaken  for  mind,  and  popularity  for 
patriotism.  The  more  boisterous  a  politician  appears,  the 
greater  is  his  merit;  and  the  committee  men  of  this  year's  party 
meeting,  are  sure  to  be  the  future  candidates  for  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  people.  Men  are  raised  to  eminence  without  ta- 
lent; and  talent  lies  buried  in  silence,  though  great,  magnani- 
mous and  patriotic." 

"Your  aversion  to  the  habits  of  the  present  age,  appears 
great  indeed ;  but  are  there  not  some  exceptions  to  your  gen- 
eral remarks?  Are  not  the  affairs  of  government  conducted 
with  wisdom,  and  are  there  not  in  the  heads  of  departments, 
men  who  would  be  an  honor  to  any  country.  Allow  us  some 
virtues  at  least,  father,"  said  Alfred,  "and  let  a  peaceable  sub- 
mission to  the  present  state  of  things,  be  numbered  among 
them.     We  do  not  perplex  ourselves  with  the  ins  and  outs  of 
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office,  but  wish  well  to  the  powers  that  be — and  follow  our 
daily  labor  without  one  sigh  for  promotion  in  the  political 
world." 

"You  fill  your  stations  well,  boys — I  must  say  that;  but  it 
is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  age,  to  counsel  for  the  future, 
and  I  say  these  things  to  warn  you  of  the  consequences  that 
will  inevitably  follow  a  laxity  of  zeal  for  the  simplicity  of  re- 
publican  manners." 

Allen  arose  and  walked  out,  and  was  soon  followed  by  his 
sons. 

"Miss  Isabella,  how  do  you  enjoy  the  society  of  your  neigh- 
borhood?    Are  they  agreeable  (o  your  taste?" 

"In  general,  they  are,  sir.  Simplicity  is  the  ruling  charac- 
teristic of  our  settlement,  and  a  degree  of  confidence  in  each 
other,  seldom  equalled  in  so  old  a  settlement,  makes  the  neigh- 
borhood quite  agreeable.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  variety  of  char- 
acter here  as  well  as  in  other  places,  but  it  is  the  business  of 
the  prudent  to  reconcile  singularities,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  sound  discretion,  and  so  we  humor  each  othci's  foibles, 
and  move  together  very  comfortably." 

"A  very  judicious  course,  I  must  confess,  and  the  only  one 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship,  or  promote 
sociability." 

"  'This  world  is  but  a  wilderness,  without  a  friend,'  is  a  say- 
ing which  has  obtainetl  an  auihority  equal  to  a  proverb  — 
Friendship  is  the  tie  that  binds  society  together,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  lost  on  trivial  occurrences  intervening,  which  sour 
for  a  moment  the  minds  of  us  all,  but  are  soon  forgotten;  but 
the  loss  of  a  friend,  leaves  a  vacancy  in  the  heart  that  nothing 
but  time  or  a  new  connexion  can  ever  fill." 

"I  speak  of  friendship  in  life,"  continued  Isabella,  "and  do 
not  allude  to  that  dreadful  bereavement  which  death  makes  in 
the  bosom  of  the  lonely  survivor." 

"And  are  there  not  degrees  in  friendship,  Miss  Isabella." 

"I  cannot  say  that  there  is  in  general,  though  some  particu- 
lar cases  do  occur,  in  which  the  tie  is  more  peculiarly  marked; 
as  in  the  case  of  near  and  dear  connexions,  or  in  the  confidence 
we  repose  in  one  we  have  made  the  depository  of  our  private 
partialities,  and  the  counsellor  of  our  actions," 

"Many,  very  many,  liave  disapproved  of  confidants,  and 
would  allow  of  no  companion  in  secret  matters." 

"Could  we  always  foresee  the  issue  of  our  hopes,  then  indeed 
it  were  better  to  retain  our  own  secrets;  but  since  that  is  im- 
possible, I  am  of  opinion  that  a  discreet  and  experienced  friend 
may  be  admitted  into  our  confidence,  as  counsellor,  and  render 
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US  important  services  in  preventing  future  disappointment, 
when  our  hopes  are  too  sanguine." 

"If  there  be  a  connexion  in  the  world  more  tender  than  that 
of  kindred,  it  is  where  two  persons  of  similar  sentiments  form 
a  friendship  for  each  other,  and  that  friendship  strengthened 
by  mutual  acts  of  good  will,  emanating  from  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  consci- 
ous integrity." 

"Noble  indeed  is  such  a  connexion ;  it  strews  the  path  of 
life  with  flowers,  softens  the  pillow  of  the  virtuous,  and  gives  a 
sweet  foretaste  of  that  state  of  felicity  beyond  the  grave,  the 
promised  reward  of  a  benign  Creator.  Could  I  but  enjoy  the 
society  of  such  a  companion,  the  meridian  of  my  life  would 
shine  without  a  cloud,  and  when  the  winter  of  years  had  whi- 
tened with  its  snovir,  these  dark  locks  of  hair,  1  would  totter  on 
my  staff,  and  tell  the  surrounding  youths  just  entering  into 
life,  how  cheerful,  how  happy,  and  how  willing  I  was  to  re- 
sign this  life,  in  the  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality.  Yet  how 
fickle  and  how  changeable  is  man.  Those  acts  of  reciprocal 
good  will,  which  would  brighten  his  path  through  life,  are 
clouded  by  the  all  powerful  motive  of  self-uiterest .  Hence 
arises  jarring  discords  in  families,  in  societies,  and  among  na- 
tions, and  the  faithful  pages  of  the  historian  records  the  fact, 
melancholy  as  it  is,  that  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  des- 
truction of  empires  and  the  desolation  of  many  countries,  may 
be  traced  to  this  all  powerful  motive,  (self  interest.)  Ambition, 
to  be  sure,  has  appeared  in  the  foreground,  and  the  love  of 
power,  of  military  fame,  or  religious  zeal,  have  been  held  forth 
as  the  cause  to  the  people  engaged,  yet  the  impulse  of  self- 
interest,  stood  behind  the  curtain  and  moved  the  whole  ma- 
chinery." 

"Happily  for  us,  Mr.  Wallace,  we  live  retired  from  the  bustle 
and  strife  of  unceasing  opposition,  which  clouds  the  brows  of 
the  citizens  of  large  towns;  and  the  rivalship  of  tradesmen, 
the  craft  of  the  mercantile  department,  or  the  more  boisterous 
struggle  of  scientific  men  for  pre-eminence,  disturb  not  these 
peaceable  fields,  and  our  fireside  is  the  circle  of  unenvied  tran- 
quility. I  boast  not  that  we  are  exempt  from  the  common 
frailties  of  nature,  for  now  and  then  a  cloud  arises,  which 
darkens  our  horizon  for  a  moment,  yet  when  it  has  passed 
away,  the  sunshine  of  social  joy,  beams  the  more  refulgent, 
and  gladdens  every  bosom  in  the  family." 

"It  would  be  gratifying  to  me,"  Miss  Isabella,  "if  through 
the  medium  of  your  family,  I  might  be  made  acquainted  with 
some  ofyourneighbors:  fornothing  is  more  pleasing  to  a  tra- 
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veller  than  variety  of  character,  and  from  tlie  hasty  glance  you 
took  a  while  ago,  my  curiosity  is  excited  to  know  more  of  this 
country,  and  become  if  possible  acquainted  with  its  inhabit- 
ants. An  idea  has  entered  my  head  since  my  arrival  at  your 
house,  that  I  may  at  some  future  day  become  a  neighbor,  and 
acquire  by  experience,  that  knowledge  of  a  country  life  I  at 
present  only  know  in  theory,  or  from  hearsay." 

"It  will  be  no  difficult  matter,  sir,  in  our  country,  for  there 
are  no  towers  to  overlook  the  traveller,  nor  porter  at  the  gate  to 
ask  who  wishes  to  enter  their  castles.  This  is  not  the  age  of 
chivalry,  that  requires  a  herald  or  a  squire  to  produce  a  knight 
of  high  degree,  for  we  are  but  lowly  born,  and  our  halls  are 
open  to  all  who  please  to  enter.  Then  1  may  advance  with 
vizor  up,  and  fearless  enter  their  castles,  without  sound  of 
horn.  And  if  made  welcome,  the  feast  will  be  spread,  and 
the  tale  of  other  times  go  round,  without  the  aid  of  a  minstrel, 
with  his  hoary  beard,  his  harp  or  his  goblet,  the  rnede  of  praise 
for  many  a  fictious  legend.*" 

"You  are  not  unacquainted,  I  find,  with  the  manners  and 
customsof  the  old  continent  in  the  early  ages;  but  have  yon 
not  in  this  degenerate  age,  found  some  true  hearted  knight  foj- 
whom  you  would  award  the  victor's  ring  in  the  less  bloody 
lists  of  champion  rivalship.  If  there  be  a  knight  who  honors 
me  as  his  patroness,  he  sighs  in  secret,  nor  has  he  ever  dared 
avow  me  as  the  partner  of  his  honors.  But  your  question  is  not 
in  character,  and  you  must  wave  the  point,  since  the  argument 
does  not  require  it." 

"I  stand  corrected,  Isabella;  yet  the  association  of  ideas 
flowing  from  our  conversation,  led  ine  beyond  my  depth,  and  I 
kiss  the  hand  that  draws  me  to  the  shore." 

"Your  compliment  savors  of  flattery,  Henry,  but  I  am  not 
disposed  to  chide,  since  slips  of  the  tongue  come  not  from  a 
heart  that  is  always  in  the  wrong,  and  pure  intentions  are 
sometimes  misconstrued,  where  judgment  is  passed  hastily. 
The  state  of  your  mind  I  do  not  question,  since  it  is  not  the 
province  of  a  stranger  to  give  his  secrets  to  those  he  honors 
with  his  company  " 

"You  are,  no  doubt,  fatigued,  Isabella,  and  accept  this  apol- 
ogy for  denyhig  myself  the  pleasure  of  your  company  until 
morning." 

They  parted  politely,  and  each  retired  to  their  respective 
chambers." 

"'Tis  a  strange  world  this,"  thought  Henry  as  he  lay  on  his 
pillow,  "and  (he  more  1  become  acquainted  with  mankind,  the 
greater  is  my  distrust  of  my  own  judgment.     I  had  pictured  to 
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my  mind  a  country  life  in  colors  so  totally  difterent  from  real 
life,  that  I  feel  almost  angry  at  myself  for  ever  having  formed 
an  opinion  on  it  at  all.  I  had  thought  that  rudeness  was  their 
predominant  character,  and  ignorance  an  inseparable  inmate 
of  every  rustic  mansion.  How  have  I  been  mistaken !  Here 
where  I  lodge,  I  find  persons  who  can  teach  me  wisdom.  The 
honest  bluntness  of  Allen  tests  the  uprightness  of  his  character, 
and  the  genuine  sallies  of  his  humor  never  fail  to  inspire  me 
with  respect  for  his  person. 

"His  wife,  a  pattern  for  imitation  in  the  economy  of  house- 
keeping, neat  in  her  person,  easy  in  her  address,  and  withal  so 
attentive  to  her  husband's  every  wish,  as  makes  me  esteem 
her  already  almost  as  a  mother  to  me.  The  sons,  active  and 
industrious,  persevering,  and  yet  patient  of  labor,  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  farm  in  a  style  at  once  creditable  to  themselves 
and  profitable  to  the  family.  Isabel,  at  once  the  critic,  and 
the  inquirer,  intelligent,  sprightly  when  it  suits  the  subject, 
and  grave  when  it  is  proper,  combines  in  her  character,  every 
tiling  tliat  can  add  grace  to  personal  beauty,  or  strengthen  the 
force  of  reasoning,  issuing  from  the  fountain  of  a  well  cultiva- 
ted mind. 

"Why  am  I  so  taken  with  this  country  family?  Why  have 
lhe  hours  passed  away  impeiceptably,  and  not  one  thought  of 
my  business  crossed  my  mind  in  the  course  of  this  day.  My 
business  here  is  not  v/ith  Allen;  no  mercantile  speculations 
ever  rob  him  of  a  moment's  rest,  and  he  cares  no  more  for  the 
lise  and  fall  of  merchandize  than  he  does  for  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers, 

"1  must  leave  them  in  the  morning,  and  yet  seem  willing  to 
prolong  my  stay;  and  why  should  1  stay?  I  have  no  concern 
in  their  ati'airs;  neither  do  I  know  that  I  am  not  troublesome; 
one  or  other  of  the  family  is  almost  constantly  with  me,  as  if 
they  considered  it  unfriendly  to  leave  me  alone.  But  the  spell 
that  bound  me  here  is  broken."  I'm  off  to-morrow,  never  per- 
haps to  see  them  again  in  this  life." 

With  such  reflections,  the  mind  of  Henry  was  occupied  until 
sleep  came  to  his  relief,  and  "steeped  his  senses  in  forget- 
fulness." 

Isabella  could  not  repose,  herself,  without  a  thought  on  Hen- 
ry. The  graceful  dignity  of  his  demeanor,  the  modest  blusli 
of  conscious  innocence  that  crimsoned  his  cheek,  and  the  lus- 
tre of  his  black  eyes  which  sparkled  with  animation  as  his  idea^ 
flowed  in  copious  streams,  and  struck  with  conviction  the 
doubter  of  the  firmness  of  his  positions. 

"Surely,"  thought  Isabella,  "lie  would  be  a  conquest  v.orthy 
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of  a  struggle,  and  happy  is  that  girl  who  shares  his  secret  sigli? 
Where  am  I  rambling  to,"  thought  she,  as  she  turned  upon 
her  pillow.  "What  is  Wallace  to  me  or  I  to  Wallace?  The 
daughter  of  a  farmer  must  not  presume  to  look  for  the  hand  of 
such  a  gentleman." 

And  she  strove  to  bury  her  reflections  by  a  change  of  sub- 
ject, but  every  now  and  then  his  image  would  return,  and  crea- 
ted such  a  restlessness  as  threatened  to  deprive  her  of  her 
sleep  entirely,  when  she  recollected  that  he  desired  her  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  neighbors,  which  pacified  her  mind,  and 
peace  came  to  her  relief. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  sun  peeped  in  at  Henry's  window  when  he  awoke,  and 
rising,  found  the  family  up  and  preparing  for  the  duties  of  the 
day.  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Wallace,"  said  the  old  lady;  I  fear 
the  bustle  of  the  family  has  disturbed  you." 

"Not  in  the  least,  madam — I  do  not  usually  indulge  myself 
so  long  in  bed,  and  seldom  does  the  sun  look  in  at  my  cham- 
ber window  and  find  me  slumbering.  Early  rising  is  essential 
to  health,  and  I  have  long  habituated  myself  to  rise  at  dawn  of 
day,  though  I  have  this  morning  deviated  from  my  common 
practice." 

"Henry,  you  are  last  to  share  the  bitters  this  morning  j  come 
my  lad  and  take  a  glass  with  me;  its  wholesome  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  ruinous  if  taken  immoderately.  Let  us,  my  lad,  go 
out  to  the  porch."  He  followed,  not  knowing  for  what  purpose, 
but  was  soon  informed.  "Look  here,  boy,  do  you  see  that 
row  of  branching  antlers.  These  are  the  trophies  of  the  for- 
est. I  shot  the  deer  from  which  these  branching  horns  were 
taken,  and  in  my  younger  days,  I  prided  myself  in  their  num- 
ber, and  spent  many  an  hour  with  my  children  around  me,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  my  hunting  exploits.  But  the  deer  no  longer 
frequent  these  hills,  nor  does  the  bear  come  to  visit  our  corn- 
fields. I  have  killed  many  a  one  in  nry  time,  and  run  the  risk 
of  my  life  in  exploring  their  haunts,  or  following  their  trail." 

"Wild,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try, when  these  natives  of  the  wilderness  met  their  doom  from 
the  muzzle  of  your  rifle." 

At  breakfast  Henry  informed  his  friends  that  he  must  leave 
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them;  his  business  required  his  presence  in  town,  and  he  must 
prepare  for  his  return  to  Pittsburgh.  Isabella  listened  with  at- 
tention ,  and  the  change  of  the  colour  of  her  cheeks  betrayed 
the  emotions  that  filled  her  mind  at  the  intelligence.  Cannot 
we  liave  your  company  a  little  longer,  she  would  have  said,  but 
the  words  died  on  her  lips  ere  she  gave  them  utterance. 

"Will  your  business  call  you  this  way  again  shortly,"  said 
Allen.  "I  am  happy  in  your  acquaintance,  Henry,  and  would 
be  glad  of  your  company,  whenever  you  can  make  it  conve- 
nient." 

"It  is  very  uncertain,  sir;  the  business  of  a  trader  requires 
close  attention,  and  seldom  can  he  indulge  himself  in  the  plea- 
sure of  a  visit  so  far  from  home." 

"Isabel,"  find  me  some  clean  clothes — I  will  go  to 
town  to-day  to  keep  Mr.  Wallace  company,  and  show  him  the 
road.  I'll  take  the  nearest  route,  and  we  will  reach  the  town 
before  the  day  gets  too  warm." 

"Mrs.  Campbell,  I  bid  you  farewell,  and  thank  you  for  your 
kind  attention  tome,  although  I  cannot  promise  to  return  your 
civilities,  as  I  am  a  lonely  bachelor,  and  live  at  a  boarding 
house." 

"Were  you  comfortably  fixed  in  a  house  of  your  own,  I  could 
not  expect  ever  to  return  your  visit.  A  ride  to  meeting,  or  a 
trip  to  a  neighboring  settlement,  are  tlie  greatest  journies  I  can 
perform  at  my  age.  But  I  am  fully  satisfied  witli  your  kind  in- 
tentions, and  hope  you  may  soon  enjoy  the  delights  of  a  fire- 
side of  your  own,  and  a  companion  to  share  your  pleasures,  or 
soften  your  sorrows  in  life." 

"That  pleasure,  I  fear,  is  not  soon  to  be  experienced.  An 
orphan,  cast  upon  the  world,  without  kindred,  and  immersed  in 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  trade,  can  find  but  few  opportunities  of 
enjoying  the  happiness  of  visiting,  ranch  less  that  of  choosing 
a  companion  for  life." 

"Oh !  'tie  no  dimcult  matter  to  obtain  a  wife  amidst  the 
thousands  of  ladies  that  throng  the  pavements  of  a  city — but  I 
would  rather  tax  you  with  want  of  inclination,  than  of  opportu- 
nity, that  prevents  your  suiting  yourself."  ' 

"And  if  I  plead  guilty,  there  are  many  who  would  discredit 
the  assertion,  and  so  I  must  even  submit  to  public  opinion, 
and  hope  for  the  best." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Henry,  "farewell" — I  can  at  least  hope 
that  you  may  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  giving  me  a  call  at 
Pittsburgh  when  the  hurry  of  the  season  is  over." 
"We  will,  no  doubt,  make  it  our  business,  should  we  ever 
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\'isit  the  city,"  said  Alfred,  as  they  advanced  and  shook  him 
by  tlie  hand, 

"Isabella,"  what  shall  I  say  to  you?  "I  wish  you  well,  and 
Jiope  you  may  meet  with  that  happiness  in  life  which  your 
jiierit  deserves." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  but  remember  your  promise  to  call  and  see 
us  again." 

"Come,  Henry,  these  youngsters  would  keep  us  here  these 
two  hours,  and  I  like  to  be  tra\«lling  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing." 

So,  taking  up  his  hat,  Henry  followed,  and  bowing  politely, 
fook  his  leave.  His  heart  beat  high  as  he  caught  the  last 
glimpse  of  the  features  of  Isabella,  and  he  followed  his  conduc- 
Qor  for  some  time  in  silence. 

"This  is  a  hilly  country,  Henry;  but  the  quality  of  the 
land,  the  convenience  of  the  market,  and  the  ready  sale  of 
grain  and  other  produce,  amply  compensates  for  the  trouble  oi 
farming  it.  There  is  also  another  advantage  in  upland  plan- 
tations, of  which  extensive  plains  cannot  boast,'  and  that  is 
good  water,  wholesome  air,  and  an  exemption  from  many  dis- 
eases common  to  low  grounds." 

"Before  we  part,"  said  Henry,  "I  would  be  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  inform  me  still  further  of  the  history  of  the 
early  settlement  of  this  country." 

"There  can  be  but  little  variety  in  the  narrative.  The  his- 
tory of  a  single  campaign  is  the  same  with  that  of  several  year^ 
residence.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  our  common  safety 
rendered  it  indispensably  necessary,  to  unite  and  select  for  the 
generalinterest,  a  suitable  site  for  a  fort.  But  our  fort  was  no 
auch  fortification  as  is  seen  along  the  seaboard  or  on  the 
frontiers  during  the  late  war;  we  were  ourselves  the  builders, 
and  much  time  was  not  taktn  np  in  its  erection.  A  number 
of  logs  were  cut,  and  these  fitted  on  oa/-h  other,  as  close  as  our 
skill  could  make  them.  This  fort  was,  when  comijleted,  com- 
mon property;  and  no  sooner  was  there  an  alarm  raised,  than 
our  wives  and  children  were  carried  into  it,  where  they  re- 
mained sometimes  for  many  months  together.  If  oiir  scouts, 
which  were  sent  out  daily,  brouglit  us  back  several  times  no 
news  of  danger,  we  went  back  to  our  cornfields  in  parties, 
armed  for  fear  of  surprise,  and  worked  each  other's  fields  in 
turns,  still  remembering  to  leave  a  few  stout  men  in  the  fort, 
with  the  aged,  the  women  and  children.  At  the  report  of  a 
gun,  we  hurried  back  and  prepared  for  action — our  port  holes 
were  opened^  and  every  man  at  his  post.  Many  times  have  we 
drove  them  off  with  great  loss,  and  while  we  rejoiced  at  the 
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victory,  little  thought  of  the  consequences  which  sometimes 
followed  the  failure  of  an  attack.  When  we  again  ventured 
abroad,  we  saw  with  dreadful  feelings,  our  cabins  in  ruins,  our 
horses  taken  offloaded  with  plunder,  our  cattle  lying  half  eaten 
up  by  wolves  and  other  animals  of  the  wilderness,  and  bearing 
in  their  heads  the  marks  of  savage  vengeance — our  corn  tram- 
pled down,  and  the  labor  of  a  season  lost  in  a  few  hours.  This 
was  doleful  news  indeed  to  carry  back  to  our  friends;  and  the 
dread  of  famine  induced  many  to  move  back  their  families  to 
places  of  greater  safety,  and  come  themselves  to  clear  their 
lands,  and  raise  the  necessary  supplies." 

"Horrid,  indeed  is  the  recital;  it  makes  me  tremble  to  think 
of  it;  but  how  did  you  subsist  when  your  crops  were  des- 
troyed?" 

"We  hunted  by  turns,  when  there  was  danger;  and  if  no 
fears  of  that  kind  remained,  every  one  turned  out.  Deer,  bear, 
buffalo,  beaver,  rackoon,  muskrat  and  otiier  animals,  were  the 
objects  of  our  pursuit,  and  when  we  had  procured  skins  enough, 
we  conveyed  them  to  Fort  Pitt,  or  to  Redstone,  where  we  ex- 
changed them  for  bread  stuffs,  salt,  ammunition,  and  of  what- 
ever we  stood  in  most  need. 

"Now  we  have  reached  the  brow  of  the  river  hill — 'tis  a  fine 
prospect  from  this  point,  Henry;. yet  I  can  mind  since  it  pre- 
sented no  change;  one  dreary  range  of  forest  above  another 
was  all  that  I  could  see,  or  a  party  of  Indians  gliding  along  the 
river,  in  their  light  canoes,  out  of  the  reach  of  my  rifle." 

They  continued  their  course  down  the  point,  and  soon  reach- 
ed the  river  bottoni  lands,  and  a  few  general  observations 
brought  them  in  full  view  of  Charlestowu,  which  they  entered 
together  and  repaired  to  the  Inn,  where  Murray's  horse  had 
been  kept.  The  landlord  received  Allen  with  his  usual  good 
humor,  and  informed  Wallace  that  his  horse  had  not  been  ne- 
glected. They  sat  down  and  drank  a  glass  together,  rested 
a  few  minutes,  when  Wallace  took  his  leave  of  Allen,  and 
walke  1  up  street  to  finish  his  business 

"  ■'  i'is  sometime.  Mr.  Campbell,  since  I  had  your  company 
in  my  house.     How  did  you  leave  the  family?" 

"'i'hey  were  all  well,  sir,  and  how  did  you  leave  yours?" 

"Well  as  usual,  sir.  The  children  sometimes  complain,  but 
that  is  common  in  all  families — nothing  dangerous  hov/ever." 

"And  what's  the  news,  landlord — any  thing  stirring." 

"Not  much,  indeed.  Now  and  then  we  hear  of  a  boat  be- 
ing Slink  in  the  river — reports  occasionally  of  the  yellow  fevei 
at  Orleans,  which  is  soon  contradicted — Fires  in  the  cities — 
Politicians  gone  crazy — the  Assembly  turned  Dictator  to  the 
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Union — or  some  would-be  great  man  leaves  Washington  city 
for  his  Jicalth,  and  returns  again  very  much  gratified  by  the  ho- 
mage paid  him  by  those  who,  had  they  his  place,  would  not 
care  if  the  Seminole  Indians  had  him." 

"Ha!  ha!  still  a  little  of  the  vinegar  in  you,  landlord.  But 
f  hope  the  politicians  hav'n't  all  gone  crazy — or  what  will  be- 
come of  the  government?" 

"Did  I  say  all?  Oh!  there  arc  some  left  to  take  the  reins 
yet — I  did  not  mean  all,  sir." 

"Well,  landlord,  it  is  your  calling  to  accommodate  visiters, 
and  mine  to  till  the  soil;  and  I  believe  upon  the  whole  we  had 
better  let  the  government  alone.  I  sometimes  fret  myself  about 
the  affairs  of  the  nation;  but  find  my  opinion  is  no  more  at- 
tended to  than  if  I  were  a  foreigner  on  a  vtsit — so  we  had  better 
let  affairs  of  state  regulate  themselves,  and  we  v;ill  try  our  skill 
where  the  power  lies  in  our  own  hands." 

"I  think  so  too,  and  if  this  practice  was  followed  by  many 
of  my  customers,  my  house  would  be  more  quiet,  and  gentle- 
men more  completely  attended  to  than  they  are;  but  1  must 
not  interfere  so  long  as  they  are  civil,  for  it  is  not  the  business 
of  a  landlord  to  attempt  to  control  public  opinion,  or  frown  on 
every  customer  who  differs  from  him  in  politics." 

"You're  right,  landlord ;  and  the  liquor  in  a  Tory  Tavern  is 
just  as  acceptable  to  a  thirsty  traveller  as  at  the  bar  of  the  best 
Whig  in  the  country.  Here,  take  a  drink  with  me,  for  I  must 
be  going  through  town  to  see  my  friends." 

Allen  met  with  many  whose  friendship  he  had  long  enjoyed, 
rtnd  whose  kindness  to  him  prolonged  his  stay  beyond  his 
lisual  hour  of  leaving  town.  He  walked  along,  and  his  mind 
was  filled  with  the  occinences  of  the  day,  with  the  variety  of 
news  which  a  town  visit  seldom  fails  to  furnish  a  country  vis- 
iter, and  soon  passed  the  low  grovnds  which  extend  aFong  the 
fiver,  and  commenced  the  ascent  which  led  to  his  neighbors' 
farms  on  the  ridge.  "There  is  something  in  the  character  of 
Henry  Wallace,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "that  bespeaks  a  mind, 
designed  for  more  noble  purposes  than  that  of  merchandising. 
,A  carriage  so  dignified,  a  mind  so  intelligent,  and  a  sense  of 
feeling  so  acute  as  fits  him  for  a  higher  sphere  than  that  in 
which  he  moves  at  present — A  smiili  store,  the  profits  of  which 
do  not  amou.it,  clear  of  Jiis  annual  rent,  to  the  income  derived 
from  one  of  my  fields,  and  lliat  rentlo  be  paid  punctually,  with- 
out regard  to  his  success  in  trade,  fills  his  mind  with  anxiety, 
and  prodnces  those  fits  of  melancholy,  which  makes  life  rather 
a  burden  tliiiii  a  blessing.  It  creates  in  my  mind  a  feeling  to 
which  I  have- Jong  been  a  stranger.     He  is  an  orphan — he  has 
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no  patron  to  assist  him  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  in  such  a 
place  as  Pitt  he  is  hourly  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
monied  sharpers,  who  fatten  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  young 
trader.  I  must  do  something  for  him ;  1  must  assist  him ;  and 
if  I  cannot  wean  him  off  from  the  precarious  business  of  trade, 
I  will  at  least  put  him  out  of  the  reach  of  his  most  dangerous 
neighbors." 

Filled  with  the  pleasing  idea  of  befriending  an  orphan,  his 
spirits  rose,  his  cheek  was  flushed  with  a  livelier  hue,  and  his 
step  accellerated,  as  he  mounted  the  steep  ascent,  A  groan 
from  the  deep  ravine  on  his  right,  broke  the  chain  of  his  reflec- 
tions, as  he  halted  to  listen  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded; 
a  deadly  silence  ensued,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  groan- 
ing was  repeated.  He  followed  down  the  declivity,  sometimes 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  as  the  brush  and  underwood  obstruct- 
ed his  descent;  and  as  he  approached  nearer,  darkness  shroud- 
ed the  hollow  and  dreary  foot  of  this  solitary  place.  He  reach- 
ed the  bottom,  and  listened  again — it  was  silent  as  the  man- 
sions of  the  dead,  save  that  a  little  way  above  him,  the  fall  of 
a  small  stream,  as  it  winded  its  way  from  the  upland  springs, 
pitched  over  a  shelving  rock  that  stretched  across  the  narrow 
passage,  and  fell  with  a  murmur  into  the  bason  at  its  bottom. 

Arming  himself  with  a  stout  club,  for  fear  of  surprise  in  the 
dark,  he  continued  his  Vv'ay  up  the  stream  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  listening  at  every  step  for  human  voices,  he  at 
length  halted — "It's  over  now,  and  no  more  whining  about  it, 
"or  by  the  gods,  I'll  split  your  brain  pan,  you  haggard  witch. 
"Charle}',  you  did  a  gallant  deed  in  coaxing  the  old  devil  from 
"home  If  we  had  to  have  waited  till  he  went  to  sleep,  the 
"buzzards  would  have  picked  our  bones  on  the  hill  above  the 
"town,  while  the  wind  whistled  through  our  naked  skeletons, 
*'as  it  passed  along  the  river."  "Never  mind  Charley!  Me 
"whistle  too  many  negur  over  de  river,  not  to  know  de  way  to 
"work  him.  He,  he,  he  get  de  cholic  Vv-hen  he  get  home,  and 
"find  de  shiners  gone,  he  no  tink  mountain  boys  hab  him  Oh ! 
"how  he  rave,  how  he  sweat  for  de  loss  of  he's  round  dollar. 
"Poor  feller,  he  ask  Charley — rae  tell  him  he  gone  to  hunt  he's 
"lost  negur." 

A  clap  of  thunder  startled  the  trio,  and  they  sprang  to  their 
feet.  "Come,  let  us  go  in,"  said  the  first  voice,  "we  shall  have 
a  shower  directly."  He  struck  a  light,  and  clambering  up  the 
side  of  the  ravine,  were  out  of  sight  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
again  appeared.  A  pile  of  rocks  that  reached  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  were  nearly  perpendicular,  presented  a  narrow  offset 
about  forty  feet  from  their  base,  and  afforded  a  narrow  and  dan- 
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gerous  footway  to  the  party,  for  some  paces,  where  an  apper- 
ture,  made  perhaps  by  some  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature, 
opened  wide  enough  to  admit  one  at  a  time,  and  they  entered. 
The  light  disappeared,  and  Allen  groped  his  way  in  the  dark  up 
the  side  next  to  his  house — he  reached  the  top  with  ditTiculty, 
and  sat  down  on  a  log  to  rest  himself.  "They  are  a  dreadful 
set,"  thought  he,  as  he  panted  with  the  exertion  of  ascending 
the  steep — "terrible,  terrible  indeed,  are  the  actions  of  men 
when  wrought  up  to  desperation  by  misfortune,  when  not 
checked  by  the  winning  and  sweet  influences  of  morality  and 
religion.  These  wretched  creatures  are  pursuing  a  course  of 
life  that  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  gibbet,  and  yet  how  indiffer- 
ent they  seem  about  the  consequences.  They  boast  of  their 
skill  in  robbery,  and  rejoice  at  every  adventure  that  proves  suc- 
cessful in  tlieir  infamous  course  of  life." 

The  path  across  the  open  country  was  not  difficult  for  one 
to  follow  who  had  travelled  it  as  often  as  Allen,  and  he  hur- 
ried along,  lest  the  cloud  that  was  gathering  should  empty  its 
stores  before  he  reached  home.  It  came  on,  however,  as  he 
entered  his  grounds  and  completely  wet  him  over. 

The  watchful  Ringwood  waited  with  impatience  the  return 
of  his  master;  and  as  soon  as  his  footsteps  were  heard,  ran  to 
meet  him.  He  entered  the  gate  dripping  with  the  rain,  and 
was  met  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  whose  anxiety  for  his  return  was 
plainly  depicted  in  her  countenance.  "We  had  almost  given 
you  up  for  the  night,  Allen,"  said  she,  as  she  helped  him  to 
exchange  his  coat.  "I'm  nothing  the  worse,  Betty,"  but  let 
lis  have  a  dram  this  rainy  night — it  warms  the  body,  and  pre- 
vents many  a  time  my  taking  cold.  "Father,  you  look  pale," 
said  Isabella,  as  she  handed  him  the  glass  and  decanter — "  'Tis 
no  wonder,  child,  I  have  had  travelling  enough  to  fatigue  a 
post  rider,  this  evening." 

"Has  any  thing  happened  in  the  settlement,  father,  uncom- 
mon, that  required  your  journeying?"  "I  cannot  tell  you  now, 
child,  but  it  has  been  a  day  of  strange  adventure  with  me." 

Isabella  said  no  more,  but  hastened  her  fathers  supper,  which 
he  eat  with  uncommon  appetite. 

"You  have  fasted  long,  father,  I  guess  from  the  keenness  of 
your  hunger." 

"Not  so  long  as  you  think  for,"  said  the  sire.     "I  dined  at  a 
late  hour,  at  the  Colonel's,  and  spent  the  day  very  agreeably." 
"  'Tis  seldom  you  are  so  Masonic,  Alien"  said  the  mother, 
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as  she  helped  his  plate  to  an  additional  cut  of  bacon ;  "but  I  sup- 
pose we'll  hear  soon  enough  what  detained  you  in  town." 

"Perhaps  you  may,  but  it  is  improper  for  me  to  tell  you 
now." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Henry  Wallace  having  taken  his  leave  of  Mr.  Campbell,  iosf 
no  time  in  arranging  his  business,  and  left  town  soon  after. 
He  travelled  so  far  that  afternoon,  as  made  his  journey  to 
Pittsburgh  an  easy  ride  the  next  day.  He  entered  his  estab- 
lishment with  a  fixed  resolution  of  persevering  in  business  un- 
til he  had  acquired  a  capital  sufficient  to  complete  his  plan  of 
retiring  from  business.  The  gaiety  of  the  city  was  abandoned 
and  a  total  alteration  in  the  habits  of  the  man  was  effected,  as 
if  by  magic;  and  his  acquaintance  suggested  a  thousand  rea- 
sons why  he  had  become  so  unfashionable. 

The  monied  men  took  him  by  the  hand  and  pronounced  him 
a  knowing  fellow,  well  read  in  stocks  and  prices  current,  and 
the  making  of  a  first  rate  dealer.  Even  the  white  headed  De- 
mas  of  the  city  called  to  ask  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  in- 
terest and  mortgages. 

Many  a  secret  whisper  went  through  the  circle  of  fashion, 
why  they  had  lost  so  handsome  a  man  from  their  balls,  assem- 
blies or  tea  parties?  Some  said  he  had  become  enamoured, 
and  bestowed  all  his  sighs,  his  time  and  compliments  on  one 
fair  Dulcinia.  The  wits  of  the  city  pronounced  him  rusticated 
by  his  trip  to  Virginia,  and  no  longer  fit  to  associate  with  the* 
Beau  monde.  But  the  middle  class,  who  constitute  a  respect- 
able portion  of  the  population  of  the  city,  attributed  it  to  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  useful,  rather  than  a  shining  character 
among  the  citizens. 

'lilt;  tueile  of  politics,  which  claims  so  large  a  portion  of 
public  attention,  waocoidom  mentioned;  and  he  appeared  ra- 
ther a  recluse  in  the  midst  of  &ut,ioty,  than  the  leader  of  a 
party. 

The  summer  sales  of  this  year  were  greater  than  had  been 
known  for  many  years  preceding,  and  the  hopes  of  Wallace 
were  raised.  He  endeavored  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the 
good  will  of  his  customers,  and  was  pleased  to  find  their  num- 
ber increase;  and  the  receipts  of  his  establishment  encouraged 
him  to  hope  that  he  should  soon  be  able  to  accomplish  the  ut- 
most of  his  wishes.    Already,  to  fancy's  eye,  his  fields  waved 
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with  grain  ripening  for  harvest,  and  the  lowing  of  herds  echoed 
along  the  valleys,  as  he  returned  from  his  cornfield  in  the 
evening.  He  saw  his  shelves  rapidly  Itghtened  of  their  con- 
tents, and  already  thought  in  iiis  mind  that  he  should  close  the 
establishment  by  a  sale  of  the  fragments  at  public  vendue. — 
Month  afier  month  strengthened  his  resolution,  and  in  the  fall 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  relieving  himself  from  all  his  credit- 
ors, and  closed  his  mercantile  concern  with  lienor  to  himself, 
and  satisfaction  to  all  around  him.  Relieved  from  the  an.xiety 
insepcrabiy  connected  with  the  routine  of  trade,  he  gave  himself 
a  respite  from  the  cares  of  business  for  a  while,  and  then  prepa- 
red to  take  his  leave  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  bustle. 

His  friends  in  Brooke  were  now  recollected,  and  he  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Virginia.  But  an.\ious  to  gratify  his  curi- 
osity in  viewing  country  scenery,  he  took  a  different  route,  and 
pursued  the  upper  road  over  the  Coal  Hill.  As  he  mounted 
the  steep  ascent,  he  viewed  with  delight  the  site  of  the  city. 
There  the  rapid  Allegheny  poured  its  waters,  and  just  below 
him,  the  milder  Monongaliela  joined  lier  current,  forming  the 
majestic  "Ohio.  The  busy  crowds  of  boatsinen  and  raftsmen, 
or  the  more  noisy  vociferation  of  rival  ferrymen,  intermingled 
with  the  rattling  of  drays,  waggons  or  carriages,  the  sounding 
of  horns  and  the  thundering  of  steam  engines  employed  in  the 
diiferent  departments  of  manufactures — all  these  were  now  to 
be  viewed  or  heard,  probably  for  the  last  time,  and  the  placid 
stillnessof  a  country  life  was  to  succeed  the  bustle  and  ooise 
ofa  city. 

He  rode  on  over  the  hills  and  hollows  that  succeed  each 
other  in' ceaseless  rotation  for  several  miles.  He  at  length 
reached  that  village  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  College,  and  alighted  to  rest  himself  The  landlord  knew 
him,  and  made  him  welcome  to  Canonsburgh.  They  con- 
versed together  until  dinner  was  announced.  He  dined,  and 
calling  for  his  horse,  rode  to  Washington.  Here  is  another 
Seminary  of  Learning,  which  has  sent  from  its  chambf*  oomc 
of  the  first  characters  in  the  Union,  which  ^JJ  ^ledit  to  Wash- 
ington College,  and  will  perpetuate  its  celebrity  while  literary 
merit  has  a  patron  in  our  republican  government.  Here  Hen- 
ry rested  for  the  night,  and  ne.xt  morning  contmued  his  jour- 
ney. 

The  road  from  Washington  to  the  Ohio  river  is  pleasant 
indeed;  it  is  diversified  with  gradual  undulations,  which  are 
not  fatiguing  to  man  or  horse.  Middletown  was  soon  in 
view,  and  the  Virginia  line  of  separation  from  Pennsylvania, 
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was  crossed  as  the  sun  gave  his  last  rays  of  light,  and  he  alight- 
ed at  an  Inn. 

*  *  *  *  Master  Birchwood  rose  in  the  morning,  highly 
gratified  with  the  entertainment  on  the  preceding  evening  with 
Sally  Softly,  though  more  sarcastic  in  her  manner  tlian  her  sis- 
ter, yet  she  listened  to  his  stories  with  more  than  usual  pa- 
tience, and  he  returned  to  his  noisy  charge  with  more  hilar- 
ity than  was  usual  for  a  man  of  his  profession.  Already  he 
viewed  himself  at  the  helm  of  Peter  Sofily's  affairs,  and  the 
country  gentry  around  him  envying  his  success.  The  family 
saw  in  the  master  something  new  every  hour,  and  the  hopes  of 
Sally  gave  to  her  eye  unusual  brilliancy;  she  flew  about  the 
house  like  a  humming  bird  in  a  flower  garden,  and  enlivened 
her  morning  labors  with  love  ditties  culled  from  many  a  new 
collection ;  every  thing  around  her  looked  charming,  and  her 
bnoyant  spirit  soared  to  the  height  of  confident  security  in  the 
affections  of  Master  Birchwood.  Already  the  banquet  was 
spread  in  the  genteel  chamber,  and  the  wedding  revels  of  the 
wood  nymphs  of  the  ridge,  danced  before  her  in  all  the  pomp 
of  marriage  ceremony. 

Peggy,  less  gay,  but  better  contented,  played  the  part  of  a 
congratulating  sister,  and  cheered  the  happy  girl  with  fulsome 
congratulations. 

"Good  luck  to  you,  Mrs.  Birchwood,  this  morning,  is  it  your 
ladyship's  pleasure  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  toast  to 
settle  your  stomach.  People  of  quality  choose  something  gen- 
teel to  wind  up  their  visits  with — and  your  humble  servant 
waits  your  ladyship's  commands  to  know  your  pleasure  in  the 
article  of  breakfast ;"  and  making  a  genteel  courtesy,  stood  with 
her  hands  folded  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"None  of  your  squibs,  Peggy ;  mind  your  own  business,  and 
take  care  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

"Thank  you,  madam,  for  the  hint,  and  I  shall  do  what  I  can  ; 
nor  ever  boil  the  kettle  for  a  politician  or  a  fop,  in  hay  harvest." 

"  'Tis  a  long  time  yet  before  Halloween,  Peggy,  and  some- 
body that  I  know,  may  get  the  master  after  all." 

"He's  no  great  master,  Sally,  for  Ned  can  beat  him  writing, 
you  know;  and  poor  fools  were  we  to  give  the  fruits  of  our  hard 
labor  to  wandering  pilgrims;  let  him  take  his  staff  and  find 
some  other  resting  place  than  the  house  of  Peter  Softly." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  girl,  'tis  a  long  time  since  you  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  master  darken  our  door,  and  now  that 
he  has  been  here,  let's  rejoice  at  his  friendship,  and  cultivate 
his  good  opinion." 

"  'Tis  colder  in  Russia  thon  here,  and  France  loves  popery, 
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&c.  &c.  and  so  Miss  Pontiiier,  I  bid  you  good  bye."     Away 
went  Sally,  and  Peggy  pursued  her  occupation. 

"Girls,"  said  Mrs.  Softly,  when  will  you  make  your  quilting 
frolic — Harvest  will  be  on  directly,  you  will  be  disappointed  if 
you  don't  look  out," 

"I  think  we  can  make  ready  against  Fiiday,  mother,"  said 
Sally,  "if  Peggy  is  agreed." 

"Oh!  yes  easily,  there's  but  little  to  do,  Sally,  and  then  you 
may  take  your  choice,  either  go  to  town  or  ask  the  party." 

"I'll  go  to  town,  then,  and  get  what  is  necessary." 

Pursuant  to  this  arrangement,  Sally  dressed  herself,  and 
started.  Peggy  flew  about  fixing  the  genteel  room,  which  she 
decorated  in  the  richest  style  of  country  fashion,  and  in  the 
afternoon  went  out  to  ask  the  neighboring  girls  to  come  to  the 
quilting  frolic.  She  found  but  little  trouble  in  procuring  the 
number  wanted,  and  she  returned  in  the  evening,  before  Sully 
had  come  home.  The  business  of  the  next  day  was  to  put  it  in 
the  frame,  and  prepare  it  for  the  visiters;  and  a  busy  day  it  was 
indeed;  the  whole  house  underwent  a  thorough  scrul)bing,  and 
the  dame  scoured  her  pewter  in  the  kitchen,  till  they  shone 
like  silver.  Ned  attacked  the  fowls  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and 
brought  his  game  to  the  busy  house-keepers.  Tne  next  morn- 
ing they  rose  at  dawn  of  day,  and  many  a  wild  flower  was 
wrested  from  its  stem,  to  decoraie  the  quilting  room.  Wreaths 
of  green  branches  waved  from  the  ceiling,  and  artificial  dra- 
pery hung  in  green  ringlets  around  the  walls.  Many  a  sigh 
escaped  from  the  lips  of  Sally,  as  she  thought  in  silence  that 
similar  preparations  would  shortly  be  made  for  a  more  impor- 
tant business. 

"Ned,"  said  Sally,  in  a  whisper,  as  he  picked  up  his  hat  ofi' 
the  window,  to  repair  to  school,  "ask  the  master  to  come  home 
with  you  this  evening — tell  him  there's  a  quilting  ou  hands, 
and  we  desire  his  company." 

"Fix  the  seats,  Peggy'' — fix  the  seats,  Sally,"  burst  from 
the  girls  at  once,  as  they  saw  commg  down  the  lane  a  couple 
of  ladies  dressed  in  their  best  "bibs  and  tuckers,"  as  the  say- 
ing is, 

"How  do  you,  Miss  Emily?  Are  you  well,  Miss  Eliza? — 
Take  oflfyour  bonnets  and  rest  yourselves." 

"'Tis  a  fine  day  for  your  quilting,  girls — I  hope  we  shall 
Jiave  enough  to  finish  it." 

"Finish  or  not,  we'll  quit  it  before  the  beaux  come." 

"Oh !  then,  there's  to  be  beaux  here;  I  wonder  if  I  can't 
catch  one." 

"No  doubt  of  that,  you  always  have  your  share,  Emily,  and 
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©ften  more  too.     When  they  come,  remember  me,  for  I  am  a 
poor  hand  at  catchmg  such  wild  fowl." 

"Oh !  you  pretend  to  be  coy,  indeed  j  but  I  know  who  shewed 
you  the  road  home  last  Sunday." 

"Hush !  hush !  don't  tell  tales  out  of  school." 
"Oh !  now  I  think  of  it,  how  do  Peggy  and  the  master  come 
on?" 

"lean  tell  you  how  myself— ^he  came  on  in  the  shape  of  a 
fool,  and  I  scared  him  the  other  day,  so  he  stretched  his  neck, 
and  flew  off  like  a  crane." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  you  are  a  strange  girl,  Peggy;  who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing  before,  Fools  I  have  had  for  beaux  many  a 
time,  but  1  never  was  witch  enough  to  frighten  them  into 
cranes,  and  make  them  fly  ofl^.  Ha !  ha !" 
.  "What's  the  matter  with  you,  Sally?  you  look  as  pale  as 
death." 

"Nothing  at  all — when  ghosts  and  witches  haunt  the  room, 
children  you  know  are  apt  to  change  color." 

Never  mind,  then,  we  are  friendly  spirits,  and  will  not  make 
you  sutler  with  our  mischievous  humor.     Yonder  comes  Isabel  j 
she  is  an  excellent  hand  at  a  quilting,     I  got  iier  to  help  me 
with  mine,  and  1  can  tell  her  sewing  wherever  I  see  it." 
"  'Tis  curious  Isabel  has  np  beau." 

"Oh!  she's  so  full  of  Grammar  and  History,  that  our  boys 
about  here  are  afraid  of  her." 

"Well,  they  need  not  be,  for  she  is  of  as  quiet  and  peaceable 
a  disposition  as  any  girl  I  ever  knew — here  she  comes. 

"How  now  girls —  what,  at  work  already  ?    I  suppose  I  must 
be  fined  for  not  coming  sooner." 
'  "Not  at  all — you're  soon  enough." 
"Sally,  how  is  your  mother  to-day?" 

"Oh!  as  usual,  up  to  the  elbows  in  business.  She  bustles 
about  like  a  girl  of  eighteen." 

"Miss  Eliza,  what  news  from  town?  I  heard  you  went  a 
day  or  two  ago.  Are  the  town  girls  as  sociable  as  they  used 
to  be?  1  spent  a  week  there  last  winter,  and  found  myself 
well  entertained.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  more  dressy  than  we 
are,  for  triey  have  more  time  than  we  have;  but  you  must  over- 
look that  if  you  would  enjoy  yourself.  Many  a  time  I  found  a 
very  sprightly  and  amusing  character  hid  under  a  flaming  tip- 
py head-dress." 

"And  so  have  I,  Isabel.  We  are  as  much  to  blame  as  they 
are,  that  town  and  country  should  be  separated.  If  we  would 
invite  them  to  our  parties,  they  would  no  doubt  ask  us  in  re- 
turn." 
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"PejToj',  what  news  from  the  lieutenant— has  he  marched 
off  and  Fed  you,  or  does  he  still  parade  in  our  district  ? 

"lie  has  been  very  shv  of  late,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself:  but  he  is  a  cle'ver  man,  and  much  esteemed  by  his 
neighbors.     J  was  proud  of  his  friendship,  for  he  talked  like  a 

man  of  sense."  i  t  .i  •  i    „.„„u 

"He  is  indeed  much  of  a  gentleman,  and  I  think  \\oul^ 

make  a  good  companion."  .  ,-,  e   ^ 

''Oh'  stop  there,  Isabel;  I  could  not  get  a  single  hint  fmm 
him  on  that  score  all  the  time  he  was  among  us.  He  would 
talk  of  any  thing,  rather  than  love."  . 

"I  believe  that,  for  I  have  sounded  him  many  a  time  on  the 
general  subject,  but  he  would  still  retreat  and  assume  a  new 
position,     ile  is  the  only  soldier  I  ever  heard  of  that  was  not 

eloquent  on  it." 

"Miss  Isabel,  has  the  widower  counted  his  money  to  jou 
lately      Old  Jacob  would  make  you  a  lady  at  once 

"No,  Emily,  he  found  1  was  too  dull  for  him,  and  over  age; 
so  he  left  me,  and  went  to  your  house."  ,       ^/ 

"Yes,  and  staid  long  enough  with  my  father  for  me  to  get 
the  supper;  when  I  slipped  off,  and  left  my  father  to  light  him 

^'^  "I  declare,  Miss  Harriet,  we  neglected  you  as  you  entered— 
but  accept  our  apology-How  are  they  all  at  the  Deaconry  ?' 

"Well,  I  thank  you— but  1  was  as  much  to  blame  as  you— 
and  where  did  you  leave  Lucinda?"  , ,    .     ,         r  •  „  .  i 

"She  will  soon  be  here.  1  wish  you  would  give  her  a  friend- 
ly hint,  and  make  her  more  communicative.  Some  weighty 
matter  is  on  her  mind,  and  all  the  skill  I  possess  has  failed  in 
wresting  from  her  the  burden  of  her  reflections 

"We  will  enliven  her  to-day,  I  hope;  for  if  I  am  not  mista- 
ken, love  is  in  her  bosom,  and  the  object  of  her  affections  will 
no  doubt  grace  our  tea  table."  .       .... 

"Hush!  hush!  1  hear  the  voice  of  Debby  Spmnett,  the  evil 
oenius  of  every  party.  I  wonder  that  she  should  be  invited  to 
I  party  of  youngsters.  Her  tattling  tongue  is  never  at  rest, 
and  wo  betide  that  girl  that  gets  her  ill-will.  ,.      „    „ 

"Girls!  girls!  to  sewing,  quick— she  will  be  here  directly. 
And  soon,  indeed,  she  did  appear  at  the  door.     With  a  quick 
step  and  an  eye  of  scrutiny,  she  viewed  the  faces  o  Hhecharm- 
ers  of  the  district,  and  with  a  voice,  harsh  as  her  temper,  she 
saluted  Dame  Softly.  ,.  ,    .  r    „^ 

"  'Tis  a  pleasant  day,  Mrs.  Softly,  but  a  little  too  warm  for  an 
old  body,  like  me.    And  how  do  you  all  come  on  1 
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<*Come  in  and  set  down,  Debby,  yon  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry 
this  morning — Are  you  going  to  town?" 

"No!  no!  It's  a  good  while  since  I've  been  to  town— but  I 
was  tired  staying  alone,  and  conduded  I  would  come  and  see 
you,  to-day.  But  I  think  you  have  company  enough,  without 
my  assistance.  I'll  just  rest  a  bit  and  be  jogging.  And  what's 
a  goin'  on  up  stairs,  woman?  Are  ye  goin  to  have  a  weddin 
the  day?" 

"Oil  no !  the  girls  have  a  quilting,  and  some  of  the  youngsters 
have  Come  to  help  on  with  it," 

"The  dear  me,  woman — and  do  they  think  that  you  can 
cook  for  so  many  without  help?  If  Sally  and  Peggy  he's  after 
sarvtng  an  ould  friend  after  such  a  manner  as  that,  it  shan't 
be  while  Debby  Spinnett^  is  at  your  elbow.  I'll  just  take  off 
my  bonnet,  and  help  you'a  while.  And  without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  she  uncovered  her  cap,  and  seizing  the  broom,  swept 
the  kitchen  with  alacrity. 

"Don't  tire  yourself,  jou're  not  rested  yet,  I  know;  and  as 
for  the  girls,  they  got  all  ready  yesteiday.  If  you're  for  a 
smoke,  my  cutty's  in  the  corner,  ajid-the  cut-and-dry  is  not  far 
oflFit." 

"Dear  woman,  don't  bother  yourself — isn't  here  my  own 
pipe?  and  we'll  set  down  together.  Many  a  sociable  whiflFhas 
passed  between  us,  and  I  hope  it  won't  be  the  last." 

"So  saying,  they  sat  down  together,  not  mucli  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Mrs.  Softly,  or  the  party  in  the  genteel  chamber. 

The  conversation  among  the  ladies  had  now  become  gener- 
al, and  many  a  sly  hint  passed  to  each  other.  . 

"Sew  it  neatly,  girls,  said  the  lively  Harriet;  for  I  presume 
Sally  will  display  it  shortly  to  the  best  advantage." 

"How  shortly?"  she  replied,  "Ned's  too  young  for  a  beau 
yet;  and  if  he  was  as  old  as  the  lieutenant,  I  knov/  not  which 
of  you  should  have  him,  unless  it  be  her  vi'ho  speaks  first.' 

"1  cannot  wait  so  long,  Sally,  but  I  rather  think  Ned's  share 
of  the  work  will  be  small,  unless  the  planets  are  unfavorable." 
«  "I  han't  read  all  the  books  in  your  father's  library,  Harriet, 
or  perhaps  I  could  find  the  pencil  marks  of  the  man  who  may 
introduce  you  to  the  use  of  it  not  long  after  Halloween.' 

"Who  do  you  mean,  Sally?  I  don't  understand  you. 

"But  I  do,"  said  Emily,  "though  I've  never  been  in  France 
nor  bathed  my  temples  at  Niagara  Falls.' 

"Psha!  Do  you  think  I  would  have  a  Tutor,  to  Birch  me 
through  Syntax  and  Prosody,  while  I  could  get  a  Farmer — No ! 
no!  I  never  aspired  so  high,  and  you  are  welcome  to  the  feast 
at  Halloween,  with  the  lofty  pedant  of  a  country  school  house.' 
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"The  rejected  hearer  in  your  fatlier's  pew,  is  not  tlie  intends 
cd  owner  of  my  furniture,  I  assure  you,  Harriet,  though  some 
■would  think  his  hand  wortJiy  of  their  acceptance.' 

*'Ha!  ha!  Isabel,  it  has  hit  you  at  last;  but  do  not  blush,  or 
we  shall  lose  our  object.  Well,  well,  these  scholars  are  dan- 
gerous men,  any  how,  and  we  should  listen  to  them  with  more 
caution.' 

"And  by  exercising  our  judgment,'  returned  Isabella,  "we 
will  discover  the  difference  between  a  man  of  merit,  and  an 
unknown  itinerant.  I  wave  the  honor  of  his  addresses  to  those 
who  more  eagerly  court  his  smiles.' 

"Why,  how  now,  Sally,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  master?' 
"What  shall  we  do  with  him! — Why  enlist  him  under  the 
lieutenant,  and  old  Jacob  shall  be  t^eir  commissary  at   the 
Charlestown  fork — new  trim  our  head-dresses,  and  try  again 
for  a  new  set  of  suitors.' 

"  'Tis  hard  to  get  along  in  the  world  without  money,  Isabel- 
la, and  for  aught  I  know  Lucinda  will  bear  the  casket  while  we 
sigh  at  our  folly,  in  rejecting  a  home  in  the  midst  of  plenty.' 

"The  Drapery  is  splendid  enough,  but  the  Doll  is  rather 
rudely  made  to  shine  in  my  parlor.  Lucinda  is  for  consistency 
in  the  choice  of  a  beau,  as  she  hopes  always  to  be  in  matters  of 
iiouse-keeping.' 

"I  thought  we  should  find  you  out — we  have  been  laying  a 
snare  for  you,  cousin,  before  you  came;  but  did  not  expect  to 
catch  you  so  easily.  However,  it  is  some  consolation,  if  we 
have  lost  his  money,  we  pass  it  info  the  hands  of  one  al- 
ready making  preparations  for  house-keeping.  If  a  casual 
remark  be  taken  for  a  confession,  it  would  be  at  least  more 
agreeable,  if  not  more  just,  for  you  to  consider,  that  there  are 
more  men  in  the  district  than  one,  who  are  suspected  of  having 
money.  Let  alone  the  move  desirable  qualifications  of  a  solid 
judgment,  polished  manners,  and  a  heart  to  love. 

"When  I  find  a  gentleman  who  will  cheer  me  in  the  hour 
of  despondency,  enliven  rae  in  trouble,  take  a  pleasure  in  fur- 
nishing me  with  new  objects  of  amusement,  and  participate  in 
jny  gaiety,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Lucinda  yield  her  heart 
and  try  to  make  his  happiness  equal  to  her  own.' 

"Upon  my  word,  Lucy,  you  have  lectured  to  the  purpose. 
Your  last  visit  to  the  borough  has  tinctured  you  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  acaderrfy.  No  wonder,  then,  that  you  have  become 
unusually  grave — 1  had  almost  said,  quite  mysterious  and  ma- 
sonic. This  is  the  fruits  of  associating  with  the  town.  Some 
Master,  or  knight  of  the  Compass  and  Square,  has  breathed  the 
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spiritof  love  int6  that  bosom,  where  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity 
long  have  held  the  ascendant." 

"From  your  readiness  to  apply  the  symbols  of  the  order,  I. 
should  be  led  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  you,  did  your  sex 
permit,  would  be  a  candidate  for  their  mysteries.  Butwa- 
vmg  your  predilection  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  city 
gentry,  how  comes  on  your  stranger  beau  from  the  East?  Has 
he  learned  the  road  to  the  Highlands  yet — or  does  he  want 
a  pioneer  to  show  him  our  winding  paths  in  the  twilight?" 

"The  Indian  wars  were,  indeed,  long  enough  before  you 
or  I  knew  the  use  of  a  guide — nor  have  we  need  of  spies 
on  our  plantations,  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  round  our  un- 
fortified habitations.  Ha!  Isabella,  have  we  raised  a  blush  oa 
your  cheeks?  There  are  many,  very  many  strangers  who 
travel  through  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  all  wish  a 
guide  or  information.  Then,  why  blush  at  the  escort  afforded 
by  a  venerated  pioneer?" 

"There  is  something  very  piquant  in  your  observations, 
Lucinda,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  you.  Another  time  I 
will  hear  you  explain.  And  the  counsellor  will  unravel  the 
case  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  most  lovely  client.  You  make  ra- 
pid progress  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  a  little  of  the  gravity 
of  Coke  sets  on  your  brow  already." 

"Hush!  Isabella,  you  and  I  had  better  drop  the  subject,  or 
be  quite  unmasonic  after  all." 

"Well,  did  I  ever  hear  the  like,"  said  Sally,  who  recovered  her 
chagrin  from  the  torturing  sallies  of  their  wit  on  her  favorite 
Birchwood — "Did  I  ever  hear  the  like?  Every  one  of  you  have 
a  joke  on  each  other.  I  wouldn't  be  bothered  with  a  beau,  if 
that's  the  way  it  goes.  I'd  as  lieve  keep  old  maid's  hall,  with 
Debby  Spinnett,  as  be  tortured  with  such  fellows." 

"No !  no !  Miss  Sally,  a  better  fate  awaits  you.  we  hope. 
'Tis  not  long  since  we  heard  your  favonte  song  sung  by  a  loy- 
al lover,  as  he  sat  under  a  maple,  and  sighed  to  the  moon  like 
a  hero  in  Ossian." 

"Now,  Harriet,  who  was  fool  enough  to  sing  my  song  under 
a  maple,  by  the  light  of  the  moon?" 

"Oh !  he  is  no  stranger  in  our  district !  And  many  a  nymph 
has  'sigh'd  for  him  in  vain,'  as  the  tale  goes.  Believe  me, 
girl,  I've  travelled  over  the  whole  country — I  have  visited 
the  proudest  cities — (Hush!  Hariett,  hush!) — I  have  been 
rock,  have  been  adamant — (Oh  hush!  do  hush!) — they  have 
sigh'd — (do  quit.  Oh!) — they  have  sighed  and  sued  in  vain — 
(You  are  worse  than  them  all.) — Ha!  ha!  Sally,  who  goes  to 
Debby  Spinnetl's  cottage  now?  Let's  all  go  together,  and 
4* 
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take  old  Jacob  with  us — may-be  we  will  find  a  market  for  him, 
and  get  clear  of  her  never  ceasing  tongue." 

"Agreed,  agreed,"  now  issued  from  the  mouths  of  the  party, 
and  all  united  together  to  make  the  proposed  match  known  to 
the  venerable  bride,  in  a  becoming  manner. 

A  hearty  laugh  at  the  shrewdness  of  Harriet  was  followed 
by  a  general  silence  for  a  few  minutes — each  reflecting  in  her 
own  mind,  how  far  she  was  involved  in  the  pleasantry  of  her 
companions.  The  room  and  its  decorations  were  but  little  no- 
ticed, during  the  hurry  of  their  conversation;  but  now  that  a 
respite  was  given,  each  in  turn  added  her  applause  to  the  taste 
of  the  girls  in  its  arrangement.  The  mountain  oak,  the  shady 
maple  and  the  fragrant  sassafras,  here  mingled  their  varied 
green  in  gay  festoons,  with  the  mingled  tints  of  many  a  wild 
flower  around  the  walls.  A  small  recess,  completely  shaded, 
communicated  with  a  stair-way  leading  to  the  cellar  and  the 
kitchen,  and  hitherto  unnoticed  during  this  moment  of  sus- 
pense, to  their  utter  surprise,  who  should  appear  at  the  door 
but  the  venerable  Debby,  her  eyes  flashing  with  anger  and 
her  whole  frame  trembling  with  the  excess  of  her  feelings. 

"You're  a  rare  set  of  ladies,  to  be  sure,  to  be  cracking  your 
jokes  at  your  betters,  ye  wee  flirts  o'  sixteen  o'  ye.  -  Oh !  Ibby, 
beant  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  to  be  after  talking  in  such  an 
a  way,  and  j'ou  the  hqiress  of  Allen  the  Pioneer. — Hetty, 
Hetty!  wo  betide  you  at  the  next  Humiliation  day,  when  you 
set  under  the  sound  of  the  minister,  who  is  a  countryman  o' 
my  own.  If  there's  a  drap  left  in  the  vial  of  the  Session,  you 
shall  drink  it  to  the  dregs.  May  the  panthers  of  these  hills 
howl  to  your  midnight  sighs,  and  the  warlocks  of  Buffalo  croak 
your  evening  ditties  to  the  copperheads  of  Marshal's  Ford ! 
Look  yonder,  the  north  is  cloudy,  and  the  lightning  shall  flash 
on  the  King's  Creek  ravines,  when  the  lover  of  your  heart  shall 
rot  in  the  Ohio,  you  saucy  jade  you." 

"Begone  Deb,  you  huzzy,"  said  Sally,  "get  away  from  the 
house,  you  tattling  witch,  or  thebloodof  all  our  poultry  won't 
clarify  your  bruises,  you  pest  of  the  district." 

"Hie!  hie!  what  noise  there,  vociferated  Dame  Softly  from 
below  stairs,  "what  means  all  this  disturbance?"  While  the 
anathemas  of  Debby  flowed  lik6  the  awful  auguries  of  the 
witches  of  the  days  of  old — 

"May  the  corn  be  blasted  when  the  lawyer  presses  you  to 
his  bosom,  and  the  oa  1,  Lucy,  screech  on  your  father's  house 
top  on  the  morn  of  the  birth  of  your  bastard  bantling!  You, 
Emily,  shall  rue  the  day  you  frowned  on  Deborah  Spinnett  in 
the  hall  of  Peter  Softly." 
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"Leave  the  room!  leave  the  room '.cried  Peggy,  or  Til  pusk 
you  over  the  railing." 

"I  go,  I  go— but  wo  betide  your  dwelhng,  and  a  curse  on 
your  party  1"  And  down  she  went,  encountering  the  dame  on 
the  stair  way. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  as  she  hurried  past  her. 

"I'm  going  from  your  dwelling,  with  a  God's  curse  upon  it. 
The  Softly's  shall  rue  the  day  Debby  darkened  their  doorl" 
And  without  waiting  to  bid  the  old  woman  good  bye,  she  was 

soon  out  of  sight.  -,      a-   ^ 

It  was  some  time  before  the  party  recovered  from  the  ettects 
of  Debby's  intrusion,  and  nothing  short  of  the  spnghthness  of 
Harriet,  and  the  serenity  of  Isabella,  restored  the  company  to 
their  wonted  good  humor. 

A  loud  whistle  at  the  head  of  the  lane  gave  notice  that  Ned 
was  coming  home,  and  Sally  rose  in  haste  to  meet  him.  A  few 
moments  brought  him  to  the  gate,  and  Sally  whispered  in  his 
ear,  not  to  tell  in  the  house  that  she  had  sent  for  Birch  wood. 
"He  will  be  here  directly,  and  a  stranger  along  with  him,"  said 
Ned,  as  he  entered  the  kitchen,  and  threw  his  hat  carelessly 
behind  the  door. 

"And  who  is  the  stranger,  Ned,  do  you  know  his  name?" 

"No,  but  he  seems  to  be  a  great  gentleman.  He  bowed  and 
shook  me  by  the  hand,  with  so  much  fire  in  his  eyes,  that  I'll 
be  bound  he  has  been  in  the  war  many  a  day." 

"An  officer,  I  suppose— Well,  Birchwood  knows  him,  and 
we  will  soon  find  him  out.' 

She  returned  to  the  room— "Emily,  your  beau  is  coming,  I 
know,  for  you  always  take  the  lead,  when  new  faces  appear  in 
the  district." 

"Mv  beau!  and  who  is  he,  Sally?" 

"Oh!  a  great  one,  to  be  sure— an  officer!  an  officer!" 

"And  where  is  he  from?" 

"I  don't  know,  indeed ;  but  Ned  says  he  is  a  stranger,  and 
asked  Mr.  Birchwood  to  introduce  him  here  this  evening,  and 
it  happened  well  enough,  for  we  will  have  choice  in  company, 
girls." 

"Ob!  there  they  come,"  said  Peggy,  eagerly ;  and  the  party 
waited  their  arrival  with  anxiety.  Ned  met  them  at  the  gate, 
and  without  ceremony,  ushered  them  into  the  room.— "Ladies, 
excuse  the  freedom  of  your  passant,  and  allow  me  the  plea- 
sure of  introducing  to  your  acquaintance.  Captain  Ball  of  the 
Volunteers."  The  party  assented,  and  the  gentlemen  were 
.seated.  , 

Ned  soon  annfiunced  the  arrival  of  George  Hanover  and  Al- 
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fred  Campbell;  and  while  Dame  Softly  bade  the  gentry  wel- 
come, as  she  set  the  decanter  and  glasses  in  order,  nodded 
significantly  to  the  master  to  serve  the  company — "You  are 
heartily  welcome;  pray  make  free,  gentlemen;  it's  not  our  way 
to  make  a  fuss  at  a  quiltin' — so  e'en  take  what  ye  like  best." 
She  hastened  to  prepare  the  supper,  and  Birchwood  mingled 
the  glasses  and  served  the  ladies  with  all  the  dignity  which 
was  remarkable  in  his  demeanor. 

"Miss  Campbell,  what  news  abroad?" 

"Nothing  strange,  that  I  know.'' 

"Yes,  but  there  is,"  said  Peggy — "the  schoolmasters  are 
turning  drill-sergeants,  and  wish  to  teach  the  ladies  poetry, 
but  I  don't  think  they  will  ever  be  able  fo  make  us  mark  time." 

"I  think  so,  too,  replied  Birchwood,"  but  wheeling  to  the 
right,  fetches  the  waiter  in  front  of  the  witty  Margaret  Softly. 
"Miss  Lucinda,  a  glass — Miss  Emily?  Eliza  and  Sally,  are 
you  bashful?  Freedom  at  hume,  liberty  abroad, and  good  will 
to  mankind,  is  the  maxim  of  your  obligated  attendant. 

"The  obligation  is  transferred  when  science  leads  the  ad- 
vance, and  learned  professors  become  the  waiters  at  a  party. 

"Excuse  me,  Harriet — wine  suits  the  city,  brandy  the  navy, 
but  variety  of  mixtures,  from  bounce  to  peach  brandy,  from 
gin  to  rye  whiskey,  is  the  stamina  of  our  western  yeomanry." 

"And  by  means  of  such  potions,  you  staminate  at  one 
charge,  the  high  and  low,  and  bind  poor  women  to  the  chains 
of  secret  adoration  for  your  august  person." 

"Nay,  do  not  look  so  knowingly — your  Gazetteer  has  just 
departed  to  prepare  your  spell  for  Halloween ;  and  Peggy  and 
Isabella  will  be  my  torch-bearers,  when  you  parade  me  before 

the  Deacon's  pew,  to  seal  your  contract  with  your your 

half  a  dozen  of  adoring  nymphs,  who  have  sighed  and  sued 
in  vain  for  the  mighty  honor  of  taking  the  hand  of  the  Pedant 
of  Brooke. 

"Keep  your  distance,  sir — Debby's  ghost  haunts  this  room ; 
you  can  hear  our  secrets  without  the  trouble  of  asking  them, 
by  going  to  the  copperheads  at  Marshal's  Ford,  or  watching 
the  thunder  clouds  on  the  King's  Creek  hills !     Ha !  ha !" 

"Are  you  beside  yourself,  Harriet,  or  what  do  you  mean  by 
such  unhallowed  asservations?' 

"I  mean  plain  truth,  sir — that  you  must  alter  your  manners, 
or  meet  with  danger  from  a  quarter  little  expected.  You  are 
under  protection  here,  and  need  not  fear  us,  but  take  care  of 
tiie  warlocks  of  Buffalo !     Ha !  ha !' 

"You  are  too  shsyrp,  Harriet,"  said  Isabella,  "the  sons  of  lof- 
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iy  science  are  used  lo  courtesy,  not  to  frowns,-  todeference  and 
respect,  not  to  reproof  and  rejection." 

"Yes,  Miss  Isabella,  you  are  right;  but  the  uncultured 
daughters  of  ignorance  know  not  the  electric  influence  of  re- 
generating science,  which  eradicates  all  thefulminationsof  the 
heated  pericranium,  and  produces  a  sympathetic  opiate  to  dis- 
appointed ambition.  I  forgive,  at  your  suggestion,  the  rash- 
ness of  the  rencontre.' 

The  captain  sat  in  silence,  astonished  at  the  bluntness  of 
their  language,  and  not  a  little  mortified  at  appearing  to  such  a 
disadvantage  as  the  companion  of  the  tutor;  but  the  suavity  of 
Lucinda,  who  now  addressed  him,  with  that  mildness  and 
winning  glance  of  her  lively  blue  eyes,  which  at  once  over- 
came the  chagrin  of  offended  modesty,  and  raised  his  spirits, 
like  a  summer  shower  on  a  cultivated  flower  garden. 

"You  are  surprised,  captain,  at  the  freedom  with  which  we 
treat  the  tutor;  but  did  you  know  the  reasons  of  our  conduct, 
you  would  at  least  excuse  us.  The  hints  dropped  by  the  com- 
pany, are  not  intended  for  you,  but  are  a  just  return  for  past 
transactions  in  our  social  circle.  It  has  always  been  the  boast 
of  our  country,  that  strangers  merit  the  first  place  at  our  coun- 
try parties,  nor  does  the  profession  of  arms  lessen  the  interest 
a  stranger  seldom  fails  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  the  girls  on 
the  Highlands," 

"I  thank  you  kindly.  Miss  Lucinda,  for  t]]is  explanation, 
and  will  endeavor  to  shun  the  errors  that  have  led  my  conduc- 
tor into  this  dilemma.  Candor  is  the  boast  and  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  volunteer,  and  whether  it  be  in  the 
field  or  in  the  drawing  room,  the  love  of  virtue  is  cherished  as 
the  noblest  attribute  of  a  soldier  of  liberty. 

"The  times  are  altered,  sir,  since  the  Olive  Branch  of  Peace 
has  silenced  the  Trumpet  of  War  in  this  country,  and  now  we 
turn  to  the  more  congenial  exercises  of  civic  amusement,  to 
pass  our  social  hours  away." 

"And  not  without  a  smile  of  approbation,  I  hope,  on  those 
who  retain  a  military  spirit  in  time  of  peace.  Prudence  dic- 
tates, and  past  experience  proves  the  propriety  of  still  cultiva- 
ting the  art  of  war,  that  our  yeomanry  may  be  able  to  march  at 
their  country's  call  to  repel  any  sudden  invasion." 

"Far  be  it  from  us,  sir,  to  forget  those  men  of  arms  who  have 
maintained  our  country's  rights  in  the  field  of  honor.  You 
are  from  Ohio  county,  I  understand.  I  hope  that  the  conduct 
of  the  party  will  not  give  you  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Brooke." 

"A  fter  such  an  explanation  as  you  have  b  een  so  kind  as  to 
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give  me,  instead  of  lessening  you  in  my  esteem,  I  feel  racve 
disposed  to  applaud  your  firmness,  than  censure,  since  error  is 
easier  detected  in  the  outset  than  eradicated  when  it  has  reach- 
ed its  climactric.-' 

"Well,  Emily,  I  have  explained  to  the  captain,  thn  cause  of 
our  harshness  with  the  tutor,  and  he  has  forgiven  us." 

"I  am  happy  to  hear  it.  It  is  noble  in  the  soldier  to  bear 
with  woman's  foibles,  while  our  halls  become  his  sanctuary  in 
time  of  peace.  Alfred,  the  captain  excuses  us,  and  you  must 
join  the  treaty.' 

"With  all  my  heart,  but  I  fear  that  Lucinua  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  markee,  and  Emily  must  move  with  me  beyond 
his  encampment.  We  have  no  objection  to  a  reinforcement, 
Mr.  Campbell,  as  I  hear  news  from  the  commissary  below 
stairs,  and  will  do  my  endeavors  to  accommodate  the  military 
trio  with  viands  from  Mrs.  Sofily's  store  house.  Excuse  me, 
if  you  please.' 

She  withdrew  froiu  the  room,  wii.h  a  palpitation  of  the  heart 
she  vainly  endeavored  to  conceal. 

"La  me  now!  Isabel,  and  are  you  here  by  yourself,  when  the 
master  and  the  captain  have  taken  their  partners,"'  said  the  old 
lady  in  a  whisper,  as  she  entered  to  set  the  table;  "you  are  too 
backward,  girl.' 

"Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Softly — my  beau  is  coming,  and  I  will 
wait  his  arrival.' 

"You're  a  fine  girl,  Ibby,  and  have  good  larnin — I  wish  you 
would  give  Sally  and  Peggy  a  hint.  Are  you  there,  George? 
The  house  of  Hanover  honors  our  cabin  by  your  company  and 
that  of  your  sister  Lucinda — but  look,  Ibby,  Lucy  has  the  cap- 
tain engaged.  But  where's  Emily  Hopewell — she  left  the 
room  to  assist  you — Oh !  I  hear  tliem — Peggy  and  Sally  are 
joking  her  in  tiie  kitchen — And  the  captain — Sure,  Mr.  Birch - 
wood,  it's  over  much  trouble  for  you  to  be  dealing  out  the  treat 
without  helping  yourself.  Here,  Ibby,  come  and  let  us  share 
with  the  master.' 

"Ladies,  your  unbounded  urbanity  merits  my  commenda- 
tion. Here's  to  forget  the  past  and  hope  for  better  limes  iir 
future.' 

"With  all  my  heart,  master,"  and  she  gave  a  glass  to  Ibby — 
"VVe  will  be  all  friends  together,  I  hope;  and  now  let's  set  the 
table.' 

The  dairy  furnished  from  its  coolest  comer  its  delicious 
stores,  and  the  well  smoked  hams  of  Farmer  Softly,  with  the 
poultry  of  the  barn  yard,  covered  the  table  with  a  feast  no  epi- 
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cure  could  censure.     Fish   and  fowl  neighbored   together, 
while  the  crarden  decorated  the  table  with  its  vegetable  stores. 

"Be  seated,  ladies  and  genllea.en— 1  hope  'tis  cooked  to 
vour  tastes.  Master,  will  you  please  to  help  tne  company. 
Captain,  lend  a  hand,  if  you  please— Alfred  waits  no  invita- 
tion; he's  always  at  home  at  our  house.  La!  George,  what 
haveyoudonewith  William  Campbell?  I  cannot  tell  wheie 
he  is,  but  1  suppose  he  will  not  forget  to  come,  if  it  should  be 

late  " 

Alfred  Campbell  carved  the  fowls  in  his  reach,  and  lielped 
the  ladies  in  a  graceful  manner,  while  the  volubility  ot  15irch- 
wood's  eloquence,  kept  the  party  in  a  continual  simper.  Al- 
ternate glances  of  well-meant  recognition  crossed  the  table 
from  many  a  lovely  eye,  while  the  stores  of  old  Feter  s  cup- 
board vanished  from  the  view. 

"This  is  the  boast  of  our  country,  captain — a  healthy  circle 
of  acquaintances,  a  plentiful  table,  and  a  cuirent  sweeping  over 
our  Highlands,  that  would  almost  make  a  miser  leave  Ins  clo- 
set and  his  treasure,  to  breath  our  pleasant  air." 

"Providence  has  been  kind  to  you,  indeed,  Mr.  Campbell, 
and  the  tints  of  the  cheeks  of  your  com.pany  would  put  even 
the  sceptics  of  the  East  to  silence."  •       i  r 

A  well  known  pause  in  the  conversation  was  the  signal  tor 
withdrawing  from  the  table,  and  the  ample  porch  in  the  front 
of  the  mansion-house  received  the  party,  while  the  inmates 
cleared  the  room. 

Isabella  marked  the  countenance  of  the  captain,  and  saw 
from  his  actions,  that  his  errand  was  not  yet  concluded.  A 
diversion  in  her  favor,  by  the  lively  Harriet,  brought  them  to- 
aether  Let  us  walk  in  the  orchard,  said  Harriet,  and  breathe 
the  evening  air  more  freely."  The  hint  was  taken,  for  George 
Hanover  joined  them,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  remain- 
der of  the  party. 

"Do  you  visit  the  city,  Isabella?"  said  the  captain  courteous- 
ly. 

"I  am  a  stranger  in  Pittsburgh,  sir,  although  I  have  some- 
times crossed  the  Monongahela." 

The  blush  on  the  face  of  Allen's  heir  was  not  so  faint  that 
Ball  did  not  discover  that  his  cue  was  taken,  and  he  gradually 
withdrew  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  party,  and  by  modest  ad- 
vances, approached  the  object  of  his  visit. 

"Your  highland  scenery  is  beautiful,  indeed.  Miss  Camp- 
bell. The  towering  sublimity  of  your  forests,  rising  above 
each  other  until  they  seem  to  reach  the  clouds,  with  the  che- 
quered spots  of  cultivated  lands  tliat  here  and  there  diversify 
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the  prospect,  gives  to  the  admirer  of  nature's  works  a  feast  iu- 
deed." 

"They  are  lovely  indeed ;  yet  how  few  do  we  find  in  onr  circle 
of  companions  who  properly  estimate  their  beauty  or  their 
wortli." 

"It  is  education,  Isabella,  that  adds  new  charms  to  tlie 
scenery,  by  refining  the  tasie,  strengthening  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  piopeily  weighing  their  several  uses,  we  come  at 
their  intrinsic  worth,  and  this  adds  to  their  natural  graces.  Our 
great  progenitor  having  viewed  nature  in  all  her  loveliness,  and 
pondering,  adoied  her  magnificent  Creator — still  found  a  vacu- 
um in  his  heart  which  all  surrounding  nature  had  not  filled, 
and  in  truth  acknowledged  that  "it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone,"  although  the  appointed  sovereign  of  the  created  globe,' 
"You  are  no  friend,  then,  to  a  state  of  single  blessedness,'' 
returned  Isabella  with  a  smile;  "yet  how  many  are  there  who 
had  better  never  have  loved,  than  drag  the  chain  of  matrimonial 
slavery.' 

"To  this  too  general  remark  there  are  exceptions,  and  to  the 
honor  of  your  sex  be  it  said.  There  is  a  charm  in  woman's 
smile,  that  soothes  his  rugged  brow  and  bids  him  taste  of  plea- 
sures unalloyed.  But  we  are  noticed.  May  I  see  you  awain. 
Miss  Campbell?' 

"At  home,  I  have  no  objections.' 

"Then  know,  I  have  a  friend,  a  trusty  friend,  the  partner  of 
my  secrets,  and  he  is  not  unknown  to  you.  Accept  tliis  let- 
ter; 'tis  from  a  friend— hide  it--they  approach."  She  thrust 
it  m  her  bosom.  "The  sun  is  setting— how  lovely  the  pros- 
pect! how  much  improved  the  colors  of  the  landscape!' 

"Well,  I  declare,  Isabella,  you  are  selfish  indeed !  But  one 
captain  in  the  company,  and  you  have  taken  him  from  us.  Not 
more  out  of  character  than  for  you  to  chain  George  to  your 
reticule,  and  lead  him  at  your  will  through  the  orchard.' 

"If  the  burthen  is  heavy,  it  can  be  returned  to  its  owner,  for 
I  am  soldier  enough  to  carry  my  own  knapsack.' 

"Rather  say  cartridges;  for  there  is  mischief  often  lurking  in 
a  lady's  reticule.  Yet  I  venture,  fearless  of  an  explosion,'  said 
Hanover,  as  he  whirled  it  over  his  finger  with  a  look  which 
spoke  to  the  heart,  and  colored,  as  if  by  magic,  the  features  of 
both.  "Well,  well,  we  will  go  to  the  groupe  who  rest  at  the 
pear  tree,  and  enlarge  the  circle.' 

The  ancient  and  far  celebrated  sports  of  the  green  among 
the  young  men  of  Uie  West,  have  experienced  a  change.  The 
racer  no  longer  tries  his  speed,  nor  the  wrestler  his  trip — pitch- 
ing the  rail  or  hurling  the  long-bullet,  is  seldom  practiced 
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among  us — and  especially  if  ladies  form  a  part  of  the  com- 
pany. Yet  some  vestiges  of  our  former  amusements  remain, 
among  which  tiie  sports  of  the  present  party  will  serve  for  an 
example. 

Rigid  in  the  discipline  of  their  pastoral  charges,  the  west- 
ern clergy  have  in  a  great  measure  given  the  sanction  to,  or 
suppressed  the  sports  of  the  young  people;  and  having,  in  a 
great  degree,  put  down  the  genteel  and  agreeable  exercise  of 
dancing,  yet  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  away  those  sports 
which  are  similar. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  house,"  said  Emily,  "and  try  a  play  before 
we  part."  .  "Agreed,"  said  captain  Ball,  "if  Emily  will  be  my 
partner."  "If  you  take  the  captain  from  me,"  said  Isabel,  "I'll 
match  you  in  turn."  "Try  your  skill  then,  for  Ball  is  my 
partner" — and  they  moved  towards  the  house-  Sally  elbowed 
the  master  with  the  familiarity  of  a  school-mate,  while  the  re- 
mainder followed  without  discrimination.  • '  "  : 

'You're  the  best  hand  to  sing,  master,  in  our  congregation, 
and  ye're  well  acquaint  with  the  genteelishest  tunes.  I  wad 
like  to  hear  you.'  'Oh!  yes,  mother  and  we'll  march  to  Quebec 
in  the  grandest  style,'  said  Peggy,  as  she  seated  hersslfby  the 
window.  >  . . 

'Let's  all  take  a  dram  first,'  said  old  Peter,  who   c^fme  in;  ', 
from  the  field,  and  brought  with  him  William  Campbell,  ,who  • 
had  been  to  town.     'Well,    William,   here's   to   your'j^arty '  • 
'Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  one  and  all;  so  now  to  your  sprtrts^^and^ 
I'll  take  a  whiff  on  the  banisters.'  .,■>-,>      ; 

The  master  having  made  the  necessary  preliminary  hemffj' , 
rose, and  tendering  his  hand  to  Isabel,  led  her  round  th!ei(oonj- 
to  the  rhyme  of  , , . 

Come  Philanders,  let's  be  marching';  .  ^  ! 

For  a  true  love  lei's  be  searching. 

'Oh!  that  aynt  Quebec,'  said  Peggy.     'No,  but  it'b* '. 

Choose  you  a  good  one,  now  or  never;  ; 

See  you  take  him,  and  no  other,  ' 

Fol  lol  de  da.  •  •      ; 

This  brought  Ned  to  the  floor,  with  a  smile  of  rustic  .gjmpli- 
city  on  his  biovv,  that  seemed  to  speak,  as  plain  as  a  fhc^^ould 
speak,  that  he'd  rather  be  off;  but  Isabella  kissed  him,'ittjcved 
forward,  joining  the  song  with  ' '  ; 

Come  Philanders,  let's  be  marchmg; 
For  a  true  love  let's  be  searcliing; 
Choose  yon  a  fah*  one,  now  or  never; 
See  you  take  her  and  no  ottier. 

a 
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He  stepped  forward  and  offered  his  hand  to  Peggy,  who 
shoved  him  away,  with  a  'Shame  to  you,  Ned,  is  that  all  you 
know  with  your  great  master's  larnin?' 

*ril  go,'  said  Harriet,  'he's  the  youngest  beau,  and  Til  have 
him  in  spite  of"  Isabel — Well  let's  be  singing 

Come  Philanders,  &c. 

Captain  Ball  left  the  side  of  happy  Emily,  only  to  change 
for  the  bewitching  softness  of  Lucinda's  hand;  while  Campbell 
claimed  Eliza's  dark  blue  eyes.  Alfred  held  the  fatal  reticule 
which  oft  had  borne  a  precious  love  cake  to  stay  his  stomach 
on  the  preacher's  Sunday  intermission.  Peggy  was  pleased 
that  the  heir  of  Hanover  chose  her  for  a  partner,  and  summon- 
ed up  her  best  vocabulary  to  charm  the  heart  of  George.  I'he 
parties  were  paired  and  the  closing  scene  of  the  play  ended  in 
a  similar  manner,  by  master  Birchwood  calling  forward  the 
last  pstir,  and  sung  with  the  company  as  they  advanced  through 
the  open  file  to  the  head  of  the  room — 

Oh!  my  dearest,  how  I  love  you! 
None  on  earth  I  prize  above  you; 
My  heart  you  have,  my  hand  I'll  give  you; 
'  One  sweet  kiss  before  I  leave  you. 

Faddle  lol  de  da. 

•    .  \ 

Th^, party  then  resumed  their  seats,  in  pairs  from  first  to  last 
.as  tli^y.gvive  the  parting  kiss. 
*  P^gy  was  next  gratified  by  her  favorite  play  and  the  ballad 

M  , .  ■ 

t',  '       We  are  marching  to  Quebec, 

The  drums  they  are  a  beating; 
The  Americans  have  gain'd  the  day, 
And  the  British  are  retreating. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  we'll  turn  back. 
And  never  more  be  parted; 
Then  open  the  ring  and  take  hira  in, 
To  relieve  the  broken  hearted. 

While  the  appropriate  manoeuvres  gave  her  ample  opportu- 
nity, of  testifying  by  action,  the  warmth  of  her  feelings  without 
the  Blame  of  temerity.  'The  Juniper  Tree,  heigh  O!'  was 
sung  by  Birchwood  and  Sally,  and  numbers  with  'Tired  of  my 
company,'  wielded  Ned's  plaited  handkerchief  to  the  full  satis- 
faction of  all  tlje  company. 
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While  these  scenes  of  innocent  merriment  were  going  on, 
Cu)iid,  ever  bent  on  mischief,  scattered  his  darts  among  them, 
and  many  a  wound  followed  the  Quebec  march  in  the  tender 
hearts  of  the  young  volunteers.  Isabella,  tortured  with  anxi- 
ety, and  yet  afraid  to  manifest  any  emotion,  heaved  many  a  se- 
scret  sigh  for  the  hour  of  departure,  that  she  might  read  the 
mysterious  letter,  and  form  some  probable  conjecture  of  the 
object  of  its  writer. 

That  hour  arrived,  and  each  returned  from  the  party,  with 
such  feelings  as  arose  from  their  varied  views  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  relation  to  each  other.  The  stranger  remained  at  Soft- 
ly's,  for  no  persuasion  he  could  use  would  drive  the  happy 
Birchwood  from  his  strong  hold  at  Sally  Softly's.  The  usual 
courtesiesdue  to  a  stranger  were  soon  paid,  and  under  the  plea 
of  fatigue  from  travelling,  he  easily  procured  the  company  of 
i\ed  to  conduct  him  to  his  lodging  room,  leaving  the  young- 
sters to  the  enjoyment  of  each  other's  company,  as  they  thought 
most  proper. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

We  left  Allen  Campbell  at  home  with  his  family,  after  his 
night  adventure  in  the  ravine.  Early  the  next  morning,  the 
Pioneer  took  down  his  rifle,  and  having  carefully  examined  his 
favorite,  and  finding  all  to  his  mind,  his  bullet  bag  and  powder 
horn  were  suspended  at  his  side,  and  calling  William,  bid  him 
take  his  rifle  and  follow  him. 

'Are  you  for  pheasants  or  wild  turkeys,  this  morning,  father,' 
said  Isabella,  'that  you  start  before  breakfast,' 

'You  will  soon  hear  from  us,  child;  but  do  not  wake  your 
mother.' 

He  left  the  house,  and  walking  briskly  forward,  remained 
silent  for  some  time.  The  cleared  lands  were  now  passed, 
and  the  forest  just  entered,  when  Allen  halted,  and  fixing  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  an  experienced  woodsman,  beaconed  his 
son  to  approach.  'I  am  gomg  to  put  your  courage  to  the 
proof,  boy,'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  'The  thunder 
storm  of  last  night,  foretold  an  event  which  will  gain  you  credit 
if  well  executed,  or  make  you  ridiculous  in  case  of  a  failure. 
7"he  mountain  boys  are  about,  and  I  have  discovered  their 
lodging.  We  must  ensnare  the  wolves  in  their  den,  and  .take 
them  without  a  shot.' 

'How  many  were  in  the  gang?' 
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*I  heard  but  three  voices  distinctly,  and  one  of  them  was  a 
iemale.' 

He  then  related  the  circumstances,  and  charged  him  to  keep 
the  matter  secret. 

*We  had  better  have  a  thirdsman,'  said  he.  'Who  would 
you  be  willing  to  entrust  with  the  adventure?  ■  I  will  leave  you 
here,  and  repair  myself  to  Martin  Buck's.  He  knows  the 
woods,  and  oiien  scouted  with  me  in  the  Indian  war — but 
keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and  by  no  means  touch  your  trigger 
till  I  return.  The  shelving  rock  above  the  falls  be  your  hiding 
place,  and  the  pipe  of  the  partridge  be  your  signal  on  our  ap- 
proach— we  all  know  that  they  do  not  rest  in  the  ravine,  but 
we  will  pass  the  countersign  on  the  highlands,  and  reach  you 
in  silence.' 

They  parted.  William  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees  to 
the  shelving  rocks,  and  lay  in  breathless  anxiety,  waiting  the 
approach  of  footsteps;  but  no  sound  was  heard,  save  the  sullen 
murmurs  of  the  water  fall,  rendered  more  noisy  than  usual 
from  the  recent  showers  of  rain:  now  and  then  the  nimble 
squirrel  leapt  from  bough  to  bough,  or  bounded  o'er  the  damp- 
ened leaves,  frisking  in  all  the  playfulness  of  innocence  and 
conscious  independence:  the  wood-cock  perched  high  above 
him,  and  broke  the  monotony  of  the  scene  by  his  hammering 
bill  on-  the  neighboring  beech.  The  sun  that  shined  on  the 
upland  slope,  never  penetrated  this  dreary  spot,  but  a  settled 
and  unchanging  gloom  gave  to  the  cascade  below,  a  dreary,  yet 
romantic  appearance. 

'What  shall  I  do,'  thought  William  to  himself,  'should  I  be 
discovered  ?  I  am  forbidden  to  fire  or  leave  my  post,  and  at 
the  risk  of  life  I  scarcely  dare  disobey  my  father.  A  secret 
plunge  of  a  dirk  might  send  me  to  the  other  Vv'orld,  and  these 
rocks  be  my  sepiilclne,  without  a  probability  of  ever  knowing 
where  my  body  is  secreted.  If  there  be  a  spot  on  the  borders 
of  the  Ohio  that  be  suited  for  deeds  of  desperation,  this  cavern 
is  every  way  littcd  for  acts  of  villany.  The  bear  and  the  wolf, 
the  rattlesnake  and  the  panther,  have  fled  this  dreary  abode,  to 
give  place  to  more  ferocious  demons  in  human  shape— -Hist! 
what  noise  is  that?'  He  cast  his  eye  to  the  right,  and  just  above 
tiie  leaning  pines,  a  rustling  among  the  leaves  was  heard.  Could 
it  be  Allen's  approach  without  signal,  or  had  the  dashing  of  the 
waterfall  prevented  his  hearing?  He  gazed  intently— 'twas  a 
false  alarm — a  hawk  gave  her  a?rie  scream,  and  soared  aloft 
through  the  liquid  air,  'mid  light  clouds  of  cerulean  blue. 
His  mind  again  returned  to  its  wonted  serenity.  'If  I  only 
dare  whistle,  or  even  hum  a  song,'  I  could  pass  the  time  more 
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patiently;  but  both  are  forbidden.  Well,  well,  father  is  swift 
of  foot,  and  will  soon  be  here.  I  have  looked  down  the  ravine, 
but  any  signs  of  path  or  human  footstep,  is  beyond  my  powers 
of  vision  —a  rock,  solid  as  the  firmest  fabric  of  masonry,  tower- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  overgrown  with  pines  and  under- 
wood— while  many  a  wild  flower  blushes  to  the  morn,  unno- 
ticed and  unknown  to  any,  save  the  red  bird  and  the  pheasant, 
with  their  solitary  neighbors. 

'If  there  be  happiness  in  the  life  of  a  hermit,'  thought  Wil- 
liam, 'here  is  a  cell  that  would  be  suitable  for  such  an  exile. 
The  Legend  of  the  Pioneers  give  to  this  place  a  horrid  char- 
acter. Here,  'tis  said,  the  Pagan  Priests  of  the  Aboriginal 
tribes  performed  their  orgies,  and  many  a  white  man's  heart 
smoked  on  the  savage  altar,  to  appease  the  Evil  spirit,  and  give 
assurance  of  victory  to  their  sanguinary  excursions.  Skulls 
have  been  found,  'tis  said,  at  its  mouth,  on  the  river  bottom 
lands,  and  implements  of  war,  that  indicate  great  antiquity 
from  the  rudeness  of  their  workmanship;  and  many  an  axe, 
pipe  and  arrow  head  are  yet  found  on  the  bar  and  in  the  river, 
of  hewn  stone.' 

Wearied  with  the  state  of  suspense  in  which  he  had  now  re- 
mained for  a  long  time,  William  began  to  conclude  that  his 
father  had  forsaken  him,  and  disappointed  in  meeting  with  Mar- 
tin Buck,  had  followed  the  main  road  home, 

'I  will  wait  a  little  longer,'  thought  he,  'or  I'll  lose  my  cre- 
dit for  want  of  patience.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  muscular  form  of  Martin  appeared  on 
the  hill,  and  the  partridge  call  of  the  hunter  was  answered  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge.  To  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
lineaments  of  the  athletic  backwoodsman  who  now  approached 
half  bent,  and  his  keen  eye  glancing  in  every  direction  as  he 
approached  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  you  must  picture  to  yout 
mind's  eye,  a  figure  of  middling  stature,  broad  shouldered,  and 
rather  stooped  in  the  back — a  plentiful  supply  of  hair  that  was 
but  seldom  shorn,  and  changed  from  jetty  black  to  mingled 
grey;  his  broad  brimmed  merino  turned  up  behind,  and  not 
unlike  tlie  three  cornered  hats  of  the  continental  soldiery,  had, 
like  its  master's  hair,  changed  colour  from  long  service  and  ex- 
posure to  the  weather — his  face  was  full,  and  his  heavy  eye- 
brows that  met  at  the  base  of  his  forehead,  were  partly  hid — 
his  color  was  brownish ;  and  upon  the  whole,  you  are  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  person  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  fitted 

for  deeds  of  bravery. ^He  halted,  and  with  an  eye  of  keen 

iesearch,  he  viewed  the  scenery  around  him-. 
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A  slight  waving  of  the  bushes  above  him,  gave  William  no- 
tice of  the  opproach  of  Allen,  and  they  were  soon  in  sight  of 
each  other.  Not  a  word  was  spoken;  but  the  Pioneer,  by  a 
signal  with  his  hand,  and  a  significant  nod  of  the  head,  led  the 
way  down  the  ravine.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
Allen  found  a  slope,  down  which  they  descended,  securing 
their  footsteps  by  laying  hold  of  the  bushes,  and  at  length 
reached  the  bottom.  Here  they  examined  their  rifles,  and 
Martin  Buck  drew  his  belt  tighter  around  his  hunting  shirt, 
and  secured  the  thongs  of  his  moccasins. 

'Allen,'  said  he,  'you  must  lead  the  way,'  and  whispered  to 
William  to  fall  in  the  rear,  and  keep  a  good  look  out  around 
hiin.  The  pioneer  advanced,  and  cautiously  avoiding  the 
loose  stones  under  his  feet,  for  fear  of  making  a  noise,  he 
reached  the  rocky  path. 

'Martin,'  said  he,  'you  must  secrete  yourselves  and  watch 
my  motions.' 

He  ventured  along  the  shelvy  pathway,  and  at  length  reach- 
ed the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  It  was  closed.  He  beaconed  his 
companions  to  approach,  and  they  concluded  to  take  away  the 
stones  and  enter.  Martin  led  the  way — it  was  dark,  and  no 
ray  of  light  from  a  single  crevice,  gave  them  a  chance  of  dis- 
covering what  was  within. 

'Shall  I  strike  a  light?'  said  Martin. 

'No,'  said  Allen,  'we  had  better  get  a  lantern.  'Tis  but  a 
little  way  to  the  cottage,  and  we  had  better  return  and  get  a 
light.' 

'I'hey  retraced  their  steps,  and  soon  reached  the  abode  of 
Debby  Spinnett. — 'A  merry  morning  to  my  Sprig  of  Rue,' 
said  Martui  as  lie  entered,  'and  where  is  your  mate?' 

Debby  looked  at  the  hunter  with  a  frown — 'And  what's  the 
veason,  JBuck,  that  ye  don't  call  at  the  door  like  a  civil  body.' 

'Oh!  its  not  worth  while  to  waste  our  manners  in  the  woods, 
when  the  squires  drill  us  every  court  day  in  town,  Deb!' 

'You're  a  wild  man.  Buck,  so  you  are,  and  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  country  you  come  from,  I'd  talk  to  you  a  great  deal  plain- 
er; but  its  no  worth  while  pouting  with  the  Buckskins  of  Buf- 
falo.    yVliat  would  you  have  from  me  this  morning?' 

'If  you'll  lend  me  a  lantern,  I'll  shoot  you  a  squirrel.  Deb — 
See  there  he  is!'  and  raising  his  rifle,  he  dropped  him  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

'Oh! Ob!  you  unmannerly  carle,  why  didn't  you  go  out  of 
the  door  to  shoot? — ye  may  pack  with  your  game, you  crabbed 
fsinner,  and  ye  have  set  my  head  aching.' 

'Gently,  gently,  Deb,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.    A  lass  who 
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can  conjure  the  warlocks  of  Buffalo,  should  never  flinch  at  the 
crack  of  Martin's  rifle,' 

'Begone  with  ye!  Its  a  quere  thing  that  a  lone  body  like 
me  must  be  pestered  with  the  like  o'  ye.' 

<Here,  Deb— here's  a  squirrel  to  make  your  broth  greasy — 
and  now  let's  have  your  lantern.' 

'What  in  the  naraeo'  God  are  yegoin  to  do  with  a  lantern 
in  day  light,  man? 

'If  you  don't  give  me  your  light,  Deb,  I'll  drive  all  the  foxes 
on  the  hills  into  your  hen  roost  before  to-morrow  night.' 

'Oh!  you're  for  catching  foxes,  are  ye?  Well,  well,  that's 
right  enough,  for  many  a  ribbon  has  missed  my  bonnet,  from 
the  rascally  hen  killers— here  it  is,  and  good  luck  to  you.' — 
He  took  the  light,  and  soon  reached  the  hollow. 

'We  will  return  now,  and  see  who  cheats  the  buzzards,  Al- 
len'— And  they  moved,  No  sound  of  voices  nor  traces  of 
footsteps  could  be  seen,  save  what  they  had  indented  in  the 
soil  themselves,  and  they  reached  the  cavern  in  silence.  They 
entered — the  cavern  was  spacious  enough  to  contain  a  great 
number.  They  explored  it,  but  found  no  inhabitant.  Scraps 
of  paper  were  scattered  over  the  floor,  and  a  few  empty  kegs 
were  all  the  plunder  it  contained.  William  picked  one  or  two 
of  them  up,  and  reading  by  the  light,  found  they  were  frag- 
menis  of  letters  by  diflerent  hands,  but  not  enough  could  be 
found  of  one  man's  penmanship  to  make  any  thing  out  of  their 
contents. 

'WVve  had  our  trip  for  nothing,'  said  William— 'the  moun- 
tain boys  have  been  here,  but  are  gone,  we  know  not  where.' 

'Not  for  nothing,  boy.  We  have  found  their  hiding  place, 
and  before  to-morrow's  sun,  we  may  have  the  whtSle  gang. — 
Martin,  come  along  with  me;  William  will  take  home  the  lan- 
tern and  meet  'us  in  the  field.'  And  they  climbed  up  the  steep 
next  the  farm  of  Allen. 

Having  reached  the  top,  they  sat  down  to  rest,  and  waited 
the  return  of  William. 

'Do  you  mind,  Allen,  the  chase  we  had  from  Cross  Creek 
Bar  to  Wells' Fort?' 

'Yes  do  I ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  you,  Buck,  I  never  had 
been  the  father  of  William,  or  Allied,  Old  Richard  was  as 
swift  of  foot  and  as  true  a  marksman  as  ever  drew  a  trigger. 
But  how  did  it  happen.  Buck,  that  you  came  so  opportunely  to 
our  assistance?' 

'1  felt  qualmish  at  the  stomach  the  afternoon  before,  and 
asked  leave  of  the  captain  to  go  on  a  scout.  He  granted  my 
request,  and  taking  my  Tickler  with  me,  I  took  down  the  point 
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to  Cross  Creek  Bar,  You  know  I  was  always  a  good  swim- 
mer, and  could  gig  with  the  best  of  ye.  Well,  I  went  to  the 
rocks,  and  having  secured  four  or  five  fine  fellows,  I  was 
throwing  them  over  my  shoulder,  when  to  my  surprise,  I  saw 
but  a  short  distance  from  me,  five  Indians  land  from  a  canoe, 
and  drop  behind  tlie  rocks.  'Best  head  dodges  longest,'  thought 
I — and  a  fine  hide-and-go-seek  we  had  of  it.  The  old  fish 
dam  got  two  of  them,  and  I  wounded  another.  But  an  old 
warrior  got  a  fair  crack  at  mc,  and  left  his  mark  on  my  thigh. 
I  hopped  along  as  well  as  1  could,  and  hearing  the  sound  of 
your  pieces,  he  took  to  the  river,  and  I  to  the  fort.  We  met, 
and  I  had  another  shot  to  match  my  wounded  limb.' 

'The  fire  of  your  rifle  saved  our  party  that  day,  Martin;  for, 
coming  from  an  opposite  direction,  the  report  of  your  gun  de- 
ceived them,  and  led  them  to  believe  we  were  reinforced.' 

'I  had  a  harder  race,  Allen,  when  I  went  with  the  reinforce- 
ment to  Bevington's  fort.  We  got  separated  in  a  fog,  and  of 
forty-seven,  no  five  of  us  reached  the  fort  at  one  time.' 

'Old  Dan,  from  Fort  Pitt,  brought  his  party  by  way  of  the 
Catfish  path,  on  the  Mingo  trail,  and  reached  the  fort  in  safety. 
Hearing  from  some  of  our  stragglers  that  we  were  scattered,  he 
set  out  to  meet  us.  He  was  an  eccentric  old  spy;  he  dressed 
like  an  Indian,  and  woidd  sometimes  paint  his  party  to  suit 
bis  odd  humor.  He  met  us  about  half  way,  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  dropping  him,  when  he  halloed  down, 'We  are  friends.' 
He  led  us  over  Rackoon  several  times,  and  when  within  seven 
miles  of  the  fort,  we  were  attacked  by  a  party  laden  with  plun- 
der. They  were  too  strong  for  us,  and  we  had  to  fly.  We  had 
a  chase  that  lasted  fourteen  hours,  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
we  tried  to  get  a  shot  at  each  other.  We  escaped,  and  Dan 
brought  three  scalps  to  the  fort  with  him.' 

'That  fort  was  bravely  defended,  and  the  old  Indians  mind  it 
to  this  day,  for  it  cost  them  many  a  moccasin.  But  why, 
Martin,  did  Dan  bear  so  high  up  the  river?' 

'He  feared  the  Copperheads  of  the  Long  Island  below  Kill- 
buck — the  mouth  of  Shirtee  [Chartiers]  was  Their  stronghold, 
and  by  taking  the  Mingo  trail,  he  bore  down  gradually  to 
Rackoon.  Oh!  he  was  a  witty  and  a  sharp-sighted  hunter, 
and  but  few  could  outwind  him  in  a  chase.'  ,    - 

'What  became  of  him  ?' 

'He  settled  up  the  Allegheny,  and  many  a  joke  we  have  had 
at  old  Richard's,  and  drank  many  a  glass  at  the  Rattlesnake 
in  Battle  Row  together,  since  the  treaty  of  '95.'  . 

'Here  comes  VVUliam.'  'Well,  boy,  what  says  Debby  about 
the  lantern?' 
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'Oh !  she  was  pleasant  enough  with  me.  Siie  had  finished 
her  squirrel  and  emptied  her  pipe,  and  when  I  came  in,   she 

asked  if  we  had  got  our  fox  skin. There  is  something  in 

that  old  woman  that  I  don't  like.  She  appears  always  restless 
and  uneasy.  If  she  be  not  a  witch,  her  character  is  much  be- 
lied in  the  Highlands.' 

'Ha!  ha!  son,  did  you  know  half  as  much  about  old  Deb  as 
I  do,  you  would  not  fear  her.  She  hates  me  in  her  heart,  and 
ever  since  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  I  have  been  on  the  North 
side  of  her  affections.' 

'Why,  what  share  had  she  in  the  business?' 

'More  than  ever  was  suspected  till  long  after  the  hubbub 
was  over.  I  reckon  there  are  big  men  now  in  West  Liberty 
as  well  as  on  Buffalo,  that  have  tasted  of  Deb's  green  corn, 
many  a  night  'lang  syne.' 

'The  creature  does  us  no  harm,  and  why  should  we  add  to 
her  bitter  cup  of  single  blessedness,  by  charging  her  with  witch- 
craft?' 

'I  went  to  see  Billy  at  Liberty  last  winter,  and  the  old 
chicken  hates  the  sound  of  a  trooper's  horn  to  this  very  day.' 

'Ha!  ha!  I  was  along  that  trip,  and  the  old  recorder  dreads 
the  bushes,  and  the  hunter's  horn  as  much  as  the  sharp  visaged 
elder.' 

They  now  had  reached  the  house  of  Allen,  and  seated  them- 
selves. The  cheering  decanter,  and  a  draught  from  a  lime- 
stone spring  of  purest  water,  was  an  acceptable  beverage  to  the 
tired  trio. 

'You  have  returned  without  game,  Allen,  said  the  old  lady. 
'That  is  something  unusual,  Martin.  How  comes  it  that  three 
riflemen  should  be  out  for  hours,  and  never  tree  a  single  squir- 
rel, pheasant  or  partridge?  I  think  I  shall  have  to  set  a  watch 
over  you  yet,  and  find  who  keeps  the  game.' 

'We  can  save  you  that  trouble,  Betty,  by  pointing  to  the 
venerable  Spinster  at  the  foot  of  the  Highlands.  She  has  the 
game  of  the  morning.' 

'Heigh  day !  indeed !  and  Debby  Spinnet  shares  the  game  of 
my  old  hunter.  I  am  highly  honored,  indeed,  to  find  a  rival 
in  the  Fortune  Teller  of  the  Highlands.' 

'Well,  Betty,  there  are  balls  enough  for  you  both,  and  we'll 
give  you  a  shot  apiece  before  we  get  our  dinners.  Ibby,  where 
are  you?  Here  are  three  as  hungry  men  as  ever  shared  your 
apple  pies  ih  hay  harvest,  and  I  know  who  to  look  after  when 
I'm  in  a  hurr^.' 
•  'Father,  I  will  be  ready  for  you  directly  j  but  it  is  not  possible 
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to  force  a  breakfast  before  we  make  a  fire,*  said  Isabella,  as  slie 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  heating  kettle. 

Mrs.  Campbell  spread  tlie  table,  and  the  hunters  soon  satis- 
fied their  hunger,  and  according  to  promise  went  out  in  search 
of  ijame. 


CHAPTER  Vlf. 


VVe  left  the  parly  at  Peter  Softly's  on  tiic  eve  of  their  de- 
parture, and  will  now  follow  the  anxious  Isabella  to  the  hospit- 
able mansion  of  the  Pioneer.  The  family  had  retired  to  rest, 
and  all  but  the  heiress  of  Allen's  farm,  were  quiet  on  their  pil- 
lows. She  trimmed  the  light  in  her  chamber,  and  with  eager 
haste  unfolded  the  letter  she  received  from  Captain  Ball. 

'Pittsburgh,  Pa. , 

'Miss  Isabella — 


'The  kindness  which  was  manifested  to  me  by  your 
family,  has  made  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  trust  will 
never  be  forgotten.  It  was  indeed  to  me  the  happiest  hour  of 
my  life,  and  J  look  back  with  delight  to  the  accidental  meeting 
of  your  father,  which  led  me  to  the  home  of  a  family  I  cannot 
but  esteem.  I  wish  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  which  was 
begun  in  so  agreeable  a  manner,  and  make  a  request  by  the 
hands  of  my  friend  Captain  Ball,  that  you  would  permit  me  to 
number  myself  on  the  list  of  your  Aiends.  Deprived,  by  an 
overruling  Providence  of  both  my  parents,  I  felt  a  vacancy  in 
my  heart  which  I  knew  not  who  would  fill.  If  I  know  myself, 
I  believe  that  you  can  fill  tiie  aching  void  that  shrouds  my  brow 
in  melancholly,  and  I  can  repose  in  your  bosom  those  tender 
feelings  of  the  heart,  wliich  require  a  kindred  spirit  to  be  the 
faithful  repository.  Will  you,  then,  Isabella,  be  the  orphan's 
friend?  Will  you  cheer,  by  your  smiles,  the  lonely  trader, 
and  make  him  forget  his  bereavemonfs,  by  the  charms  of  social 
converse?  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  venture  further  than  request 
your  friendship,  and  solicit  permission  to  see  you  again  in  your 
father's  mansion,  and  hear  from  your  lips  the  sanctign  to  my 
earnest  desire.  My  friend  may  be  relied  on — he  ffe  faithful, 
and  I  recommend  him  to  your  acquaintance.  Answer  me 
when  convenient,  and  believe  me  to  be,  without  flattery^ 
'Your  sincere  admirer, 

'HENRY  WALLACE.' 
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A  tear  nnbiddeii  dropped  from  the  eye  of  Isabella,  as  she 
perused  the  letter  of  Wallace — and  a  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
never  before  experienced  in  the  tender  bosom,  excited  feelings 
stranae  and  unaccounlable.  In  a  state  of  Agitation,  better  and 
easier  felt  than  described,  she  lay  down  on  her  pillow.  The 
darkness  of  the  room  did  not  restore  her  tranqniliiy,  nor  did 
sleep  come  to  her  weary  eye-lids.  S!ie  looked  back  to  tlie 
hour  when  Allen  first  introduced  the  stranger.  She  followed 
the  brief  glances  at  his  history,  which  she  had  gleaned  from  so 
short  an  acquaintance  Siie  considere'd  his  polished  manners, 
his  cultivated  mind,  and  the  open  condor  of  his  sentiments; 
and  all,  all  conspired  to  raise  him  in  her  estimation.  'He  asks 
my  friendship,  and  urges  as  his  plea  that  he  is  solitary,  an' 
orphan,  and  without  a  friend  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  his  heart, 
rendered  sorrowful  by  a  truly  trying  bereavement.  She  un- 
dressed, and  tried  to  lull  her  mind  to  sleep,  but  the  balmy  re- 
storer refused  its  meliorating  influences.  The  image  of  Henry 
was  still  before  her — and  his  manly  beauty  suffused  her  cheeks 
with  unseen  blushes,  as  shewpondered  o'er  his  charms.  'I  will 
ask  my  mother  in  the  morning,  what  I  shall  do  with  his  letter; 
she  is  experienced  in  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  will  advise 
me  for  the  best,'  said  Isabella,  and  after  many  attempts  to 
change  the  train  of  her  reflections,  she  sunk  into  a  peaceful 
slumber. 

At  dawn  of  day,  Isabella  rose,  and  re-perused  the  letter  of 
Wallace.  She  placed  it  in  her  bureau,  and  walked  out  into 
her  garden.  The  flowers  were  fresh  from  the  dews  of  the 
night,  and  the  feathered  choristers  had  begun  their  morning 
orisons,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  mingled  melody.  She 
cast  her  eyes  around  on  the  variagaied  scenery  of  their  truly 
picturesque  country,  and  the  exhilerating  influences  of  the 
morning  air,  enervated  her  system  after  a  night  of  perplexing 
reflections. 

She  returned.  Allen  and  his  sons  were  already  abroad, 
and  the  occupations  of  the  morning  in  lively  operation  within 
and  without.  Breakfast  was  soon  dispatched,  and  the  duties 
of  the  day  in  active  progression  in  the  different  departments 
of  agricultural  industry. 

'Mother,'  said  Isabella,  as  the  old  lady  seated  herself  at  her 
needle  work,  'here  is  a  letter.  I  received  it  at  the  party — and 
I  wish  your  opinion  of  it,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  She  gave 
it  into  her  hands,  and  left  the  room.  Mrs.  Campbell  read 
Henry's  letter  with  attention.  'It  is  indeed  a  delicate  matter,' 
thought  the  matron,  as  she  pondered  over  its  contents — ^'I  am 
pleased  with  the  candor  of  his  sentiments^  but  is  he  not  a  maa 
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of tlie  world?  Have  not  the  refinements  of  fashionable  life 
given  tlie  impetus  toliis  pen,  and  yet  the  secrets  of  his  heart 
not  in  accordance  witii  his  letter?  He  requests  an  answer — is 
it  prudent  for  IsabeTla  to  risk  a  letter  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger? 
Wallace  reposes  confidence  in  Captain  Ball,  but  may  not  that 
confidence  be  misplaced?  And  an  answer  in  his  hands  may 
be  used  for  a  very  dillerent  purpose  from  its  original  intention. 
Allen  came  in — 'Heie  is  a  letter  that  I  know  not  what  to  do 
with.  It  comes  from  our  Pittsburgh  visiter,  and  is  directed  to 
Isabel.' 

'A  letter,  Betty — and  how  did  Ibby  come  by  it?' 
'She  received  it  at  the  party,  and  has  asked  my  advice  up- 
on it.' 

'Read  it  to  me,  and  let  me  hear  what  he  says?'  She  read 
it  again. 

'He's  a  fine  boy,  Betty,  and  would  make  Ibby  a  good  hus- 
band. But  what's  the  reason  he  couldn't  come  himseli",  and 
tell  her  his  mind  at  once?  You  and  J  have  been  acquainted 
liiese  six  and  forty  years,  and  scarce  ever  a  line  passed  between 
us — except  when  I  forted  on  the  ridge,  and  you  were  at  Red- 
stone.' 

'The  times  are  altered,  Allen.  When  we  were  young,  a 
three  days'  journey  was  no  object  with  our  country  beaux — 
but  now  it  is  considered  as  too  inconvenient  to  walk  even  to 
town  on  a  court-day.' 

'If  Henry  would  quit  his  tape-selling,  and  follow  the  plough 
like  a  gentleman,  I  should  like  him  better;  but  all  cannot  farm, 
and  some  must  keep  the  trade  agoing.  When  the  Captain 
comes,  tell  him  we'll  be  glad  to  see  Henry  at  any  time,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  let  Ibby  answer  Wallace  by  the  Chailestown 
post,  if  she  likes — but  take  care  she  does  not  make  mistakes, 
for  Henry  is  a  scholar.  He  only  asks  pennission  to  see  us 
again,  and  lean  see  no  harm  in  Ibby's  making  him  welcome. 
If  we  don't  like  him  on  further  acquaintance,  I  can  soon  pilot 
him  off  the  Highlands,  and  let  him  seek  another  lodging.  I'll 
walk  out  and  see  how  the  boys  come  on.' 

After  dinner  Isabella  came  to  her  mother,  and  asked  what 
she  thought  of  Henry's  letter?  'We  have  both  read  it,  and 
highly  approve  of  his  friendship,  but  you  had  better  take  your 
father's  counsel,  and  send  your  answer  by  post.  Take  care, 
Isabel,  what  you  write,  and  do  not  give  him  an  advantage  over 
you — he  is  yet  a  stranger,  and  you  must  be  cautious.  Sliould 
Captain  Ball  come,  send  a  verbal  answer  by  him  in  general 
terms,  and  make  hina  welcome  to  the  house  while  he  chooses 
to  stay.' 
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In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Captain  Ball  appeared,  accom- 
panied by  George  and  Lucinda  Hanover,  who  had  invited  him 
to  dine  with  them. 

'You  have  been  as  good  as  your  word,  Lucinda.  But  what 
has  become  of  Emily?  I  fd^r  we  shall  offend  her  in  not  yield- 
ing up  the  Captain,  as  she  first  claimed  him  as  a  beau  at  the 
party.' 

'I  cannot  help  it,  Isabella — no  offence  was  intended  by  me, 
I  assure  you.  George  invited  him  to  our  house,  and  he  has 
paid  us  a  visit.  I  can  see  no  cause  of  offence  in  our  receiving 
a  stranger  at  our  table,  more  than  our  neighbors.' 

'How  do  you  like  his  company  V 

'He  is  a  very  agreeable  companion;  he  is  attentive  and  po- 
lite; and  withal,  possessed  wilh  a  fund  of  ready  wit,  and  not 
devoid  of  iiumor  when  a  suitable  occasion  offers.' 

The  gentlemen  approached — 'Miss  Isabella,  was  the  party 
agreeable  yesterday?' 

'Quite  agreeable,  Captain,  diversified  with  a  few  pouting  in- 
cidenis  common  to  us  all.' 

'Well,  ladies,  I  know  not  who  was  most  to  blame,  the  stran- 
ger who  brought  Birchwood  to  the  party,  or  the  company  who 
encouraged  his  visits.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  satisfied  with 
your  teacher's  chaiacter,  and  desire  his  intimacy  no  longer, 
since  his  presence  is  not  acceptable  at  every  mansion  in  the 
Highlands. ' 

We  ask  no  apology.  Captain — for  he  was  there  by  special 
request  of  the  family  themselves,  al'hough  you  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  it  at  your  introduction.  Lucinda,  I  find,  has 
done  her  part  in  contributing  to  your  amusement  since  we 
parted.' 

'I  am  thankful  to  you  all,  ladies,  for  the  attention  paid  to  me, 
and  shall  remember  the  occasion  with  pleasure^  when  the  du- 
ties of  my  station  call  me  hence.' 

'Mr.  Hanover,  what  news  from  the  Deaconry?  I  under- 
stand your  face  is  familiar  there.' 

'They  were  all  well  this  morning,  Captain — but  express  s, 
wish  that  you  should  pay  them  a  visit  before  you  leave  the 
Highlands.' 

'Ha !  Isabella,  are  these  specimens  of  the  efforts  of  your  pen- 
cil ?' 

'They  are,  sir,  but  do  not  possess  merit  sufficient  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a  townsman.  Painting  is  as  little  attended  to 
in  our  seUlement,  as  the  tones  of  the  Piano  Forte;  yet, 'some 
of  us  have  venfired  to  imila-.e  nature,  without  the  aid  of  aid 
artist,  for  the  sake  of  passing  a  leisure  hour,  which  miolit  be 
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more  profitably  employed,  no  doubt  you  will  say,  in  perusing 
our  libraries.' 

'By  no  means,  Isabella.  By  frequent  use  of  the  pencil,  you 
acquire  a  facility  in  delineating  those  figures  which  show  to 
such  advantage  in  your  needle  \'ft)rk.  The  effort  is  praise- 
worthy, indeed,  and  it  would  be  well  if  more  encouragement 
were  given  to  native  genius,  and  less  to  the  works  of  foreign 
artists. 

'Music,  painting  and  poetry,  are  accomplishments  seldom 
foimd  in  any  one  person;  yet  respectable  specimens  of  skill  in 
each,  are  found  in  every  district  in  our  western  country.  I  was 
often  rallied,  while  visiting  the  East,  on  Ihe  rudeness,  and  want 
of  taste,  in  our  western  country — of  the  insipidity  of  our  con- 
versation, and  the  want  of  elegant  variety  in  our  entertainmenis. 
I  defended  our  cause  as  well  as  I  could,  and  gave  them,  from 
memory,  several  fugitive  pieces,  the  productions  of  backwoods- 
men's pens,  which  they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  were 
not  surpassed  by  the  ablest  writers  on  the  seaboard.' 

'Captain,  let  us  visit  the  garden — Isabella  surpasses  me  in 
the  management  of  her  flowers,  yet  I  believe  I  can  boast  of  a 
greater  variety.' 

'And  had  I  as  many  acquaintances  in  town  as  you  have,  I 
w^ould  add  to  my  collection.  But  you  may  have  your  flowers, 
and  I  will  content  myself  with  what  surrounds  my  bower.' 

'Your  garden  needs  no  encomium,  Isabella.  You  have  com- 
bined taste  with  unassuming  usefulness.  These  are  the  best 
recommendations  to  my  judgment,  since  the  eye  is  delighted, 
and  the  table  supplied  from  the  same  enclosure.' 

While  they  sauntered  in  the  garden,  the  report  of  a  gun  star- 
tled the  company — and  looking  over  the  pasture  grounds,  the 
form  of  Martin  JBuck  burst  upon  the  view;  and  the  Indian 
whoop  from  his  stentorian  lungs,  with  the  accompanying  ges- 
tures of  the  hunter,  raised  the  spirits  of  George  to  such  a  pitch, 
that,  as  if  it  were  by  instinct,  he  leaped  the  palings  and  was  at 
Buck's  side  in  a  few  moments, 

'Hark  away,  George,  where  is  your  rifle?' 

*At  home,  Martin.' 

'Well,  fetch  William's,  here's  game  in  the  thicket,  boy.' 

«I'll  go  back.' 

'No,  stop' — and  raising  his  horn,  he  gave  the  hunter's  call. 

'Will  you  join  the  hunters?'  said  Isabella  to  the  captain. 

'If  you  will  excuse  me,  ladies,  I  will  join  the  company.' 

'Here,  take  William's  rifle  with  you.' 

He  started,    Allen  and  his  sons  soon  appeared,  and  arotiing 
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themselves,  Campbell  answered  with  his  horn,  and  away  they 
went. 

'Well,  Isabella,  that  old  hunter's  yell  is  more  to  our  beau's 
inchnation  than  our  company — it  is  a  handsome  compliment 
to  our  manners,  indeed.' 

'Why,  who  could  hear  Buck's  signal  and  not  fly  to  the 
woods?  Were  I  able,  I'd  soon  join  the  hunters  myself.  But 
I  suppose  we  are  to  keep  each  other  company  for  some  hours 
at  least.  Let  us  go  to  the  head  of  the  field,  and  see  what  is 
going  on.' 

'What's  the  matter,  Ibby,  in  the  forest?' 

'Oh!  Buck  has  raised  the  game,  and  fiither  and  the  boys  fol- 
bwed  like  so  many  hounds  after  Ringwocd.  We're  going  to 
the  head  land  to  see  the  chase.' — They  hurried  on,  and  soon 
reached  then-  observatory. 

'The  hounds  are  at  fault,  Lucinda;  see,  they  take  through 
the  clover  field, and  wander  about.  Now  they  go!  Hurra  for 
Ringwood  !     He  leads  the  trail.' 

'Why,  ibby,  hush!  an't  you  afraid  j^ou  will  be  heard?' 

'Well,  if  I  am,  where's  the  harm?'  said  the  lively  girl,  as  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  unusual  animation.  I  wish  they  would  let 
me  ride  and  follow  them;  I  dearly  love  the  sound  of  the  horn. 
Down  the  slope  they  go,'  said  the  fair  huntress.  'Hark!  they 
are  on  the  creek  bottom,  and  now  they  raise  the  point.' 

'Oh!  see,  Isabel,  who  comes  there, dasliing  his  heels  into  his 
horse's  sides  so  furiously?  He  has  lost  his  hat,  and  the  dust 
flies  before  him — he  is  over  the  point.  There,  he  is  down! 
Oh!  he  is  killed! — No!  he  rises — see,  he  winds  his  horn,  and 
away  he  goes — Hark  away !' 

'Ha!  ha! Lucy,  who  speaks  loudest  now?     Ha!  ha!' 

'Well,  I  can't  help  it.' 

'No,  nor  no  mortal  ever  raised  in  the  Highlands,  can  view 
the  chase,  and  not  join  the  merry  'Hark  away  Huloo!'  We've 
lost  them  again.  Our  men  should  have  mounted.  Well,  we'll 
see  them  again  before  long.  Oh !  here  they  come — they  have 
given  it  up.  No!  William  goes  to  the  house— See,  he  has 
saddled  the  horses,  and  drives  two  before  him.  Well,  he's  a 
wild  boy,  sure  enough — but  I  wonder  if  father  will  mount  so 
late  in  the  evening  V 

'I  can't  tell.  They  take  down  the  point  again.  Let  us  go 
to  the  house,  for  we'll  see  them  no  more;  they  take  the  creek 
bottom.' 

As  they  entered  the  door,  Mrs.  Campbell  met  them — 'Well 
girls,  I've  been  watching  you,  you  ate  as  eager  for  the  chase  as 
the  hunters.    I  heard  you  distinctly  join  the  hue  and  cry.' 
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'We  could  not  help  it,  mother..  Ringwood  led  the  way,  and 
lis  nothing  out  of  character  for  a  hunter's  danghter  to  feel  in- 
terested in  the  sports  of  the  field.' 

;lt  is  not  common  to  start  a  Fox  at  this  season  of  the  year 
Did  you  see  him?'  ^ 

'No,  mother,  he  was  not  in  view  when  we  left  the  hill  but 
i  expect  we  will  soon  hear  from  the  hunters,  for  I  hear  the 
hounds  at  no  great  distance.  Let  us  go  in,  and  prepare  supper . 
agamst  their  return.'  '' 

William,  Alfred  and  the  Captain,  soon  prepared  for  the 
chase,  winle  Martin  Buck  and  Allen  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and 
returned  towards  ihe  house. 

'Will  you  go  to-night  and  hunt  the  mountain  boys,  Allen— 
I  cannot  think  of  harboring  such  villains  m  our  settlement, 
without  occasionally  tying  one  to  a  tree  at  least,  and  hickoryina 
inm  to  the  tune  of  nine  and  thirty  well  laid  on  ' 

'I  fear  the  boys  will  be  too  tired  on  their  return,  to  finish  the 
adventure.' 

^    'Never  mind,! know  how  to  rouse  them.     I'll  give  them  a 

ioke  or  two,  and  touch  them  a  stave  rather  than   miss,  till  I 

have  them  so  keen,  they'll  want  feetlocks  and  a  gag  to  keep 
them  m.  o  o  f 

'Well,  Martin,  be  it  as  you  please;  but  we  must  have  one 
more  in  the  company,  or  offend  a  stranger.' 

'And  who  is  he,  pray?' 

'Ohl  an  officer  from  Wheeling,  and  one  that  carries  himself 
like  a  gentleman.' 

'Well,  well,  the  more  the  merrier— but  I  don't  like  these 
high-heel'd  oflicers:  they  are  ciUe  enough  at  a  sideboard,  but 
jlat  as  a  Johnny-cake  in  a  ravine,  or  an  ambuscade.  We  had 
better  scare  him  off  and  go  by  ourselves.' 

'Tryyourskill,  then;  and  I  will  find  my  own  lantern  this 
time,  for  fear  cf  the  witches  of  Panther  Run.' 

'Come  in,  Martin,  you  have  earned  a  dram  at  least  for  this 
day's  frolic— and  if  Betty  han't  got  crabbed  since  we  ran  away 
from  our  work,  we'll  stand  a  chance  of  getting  a  luncheon 
besides,  to  settle  our  stomachs  before  we  go.' 

'If  ever  there  was  a  lime  when  a  dram  went  glibly  down,' 
said  Martin,  as  he  emptied  his  tumbler,  '  'tis  just  such  a  one  as 
this,  when  the  chase  is  given  up,  and  Reynard  trots  over  the 
Highlands,  making  game  of  us  all.' 

'I  never  had  luck  hunting  out  of  season;  but  the  rascally 
red  hides  have  become  so  troublesome,  that,  burn  'em,  I'd  take  a 
heat  with  them  in  the  dog-days,' 

'The  track  is  not  easily  taken  in  tliis  season  of  tlie  year. 
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unless  the  ground  be  very  damp — and  even  then  is  uncert^dn  ; 
but  I  have  dropped  them  when  in  view,  and  saved  the  hounds 
the  trouble.' 

'Why,  here's  Lucy  Hanover !' 

'Yes,  and  there's  Martin  Buck!  Now,  what  does  this  amount 
to?' 

'Why,  it  amounts  to  a  dram,  you  little  cutty,  or  I'll  make 
you  dance  a  hornpipe  for  me  before  supper.* 

'Better  give  you  a  jug  full,  than  let  your  moccasins  press  my 
toes,  as  they  did  at  the  husking  frolic  last  fall  on  the  Bottom.' 

'The  more  shame  for  ye  to  own  it.  1  danced  down  four  of 
you  without  stopping,  and  threw  Budd  into  the  bargain,  a  fan- 
fall.' 

'Oh!  stop,  you're  not  going  off  before  you  pay  your  treat, 
Lucy.     Martin  Buck  is  always  up  to  his  word.' 

'Well,  here,  drink  to  me,  and  don't  forget  the  Bee  Tree  you 
promised  me.' 

'You're  always  teasing  me  for  something  or  other;  but,  Al- 
len, f  like  her,  for  all  that — and  I'll  dance  at  her  wedding  yet, 
though  four  and  sixty  years  of  age  next  Christmas  eve.' 

'Drink,  yourself,  my  girl — Allen  likes  to  see  you  spunky, 
girl — and  I'll  take  a  drop  along,  to  keep  you  in  countenance.' 
She  tasted  the  glass,  and  ran  off  to  Isabella. 

The  table  was  now  spread,  and  after  some  delay,  the  compa- 
ny sat  down.  Their  cups  were  not  emptied  before  the  hun- 
ters arrived,  and  took  their  seats  without  ceremony. 

'Where's  the  prize,  William?' 

'Safe  enough,  safe  enough — but  he  led  us  to  the  bar  before 
we  caught  him.' 

'Whose  skin  is  it?' 

'Martin  Buck's,  if  he  that  holds  the  Fox  claims  the  skin, 

'Ringwood  caught  him,  but  lost  his  grip,  and  Leaper  kept 
(he  prize.' 

'Take  him  for  your  pains,  boy.  You  are  welcome  to  him, 
for  you  had  a  merry  whoop  for  his  hide.' 

'Father,  here's  Captain  Ball.' 

'Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  the  Highlands;  help  yourself  to 
what's  before  you,  after  your  evening  chase.' 

'Ladies,  excuse  me — how  to  apologize  for  my  hasty  leave,  I 
know  not,  unless  the  sports  of  the  evening  be  accepted.' 

'You  are  not  to  blame,  for  we  enjoyed  the  noise,  if  not  the 
excitement  with  which  your  hearts  were  animated.' 

'That's  right,  Capiain,  never  desert  the  field  when  the  enemy 
is  near,  nor  crouch  in  the  tent  when  danger  calls  withoutv— 
The  girls  hate  a  coward  as  much  as  they  admire  a  soldier,' 
6* 
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'For  youth  to  fly,  when  veterans  lead  to  victory,  would  be  to 
disgrace  our  kindred,  and  dishonor  ourselves.  1  am  fond  of 
the  sports  of  the  field,  and  think  them  conducive  to  health, 
and  a  benefit  to  our  neighbors,' 

Martin  eat  with  avidity;  but  although  he  stored  his  stomach 
with  many  a  liberal  luncheon,  he  did  not  fail  to  mark  the 
countenanceof  Captain  Ball.  His  keen  eye  seemed  to  look 
through  the  cover  of  his  brain,  and  search  the  inmost  recesses 
of  his  mind.  He  was  not  unobserved  by  the  young  volunteer, 
who  guessed  his  meaning,  and  carried  himself  accordingly. 

After  supper,  Buck  moved  to  adjourn.  'Not  yet,  my  lads. 
I  can't  be  satisfied  that  Buck  and  Lucinda  should  have  all  the 
Bee  Tree.  I  want  to  join  the  mess,  myself. — '  And  I  too,'  said 
William.     'Well,  let's  all  go  together.'     'Agreed,  agreed.' 

'Why,  Captain,  'tis  not  fair,  you  all  go  on  scout  and  leave 
no  guard  to  watch  the  Fort.  'Tis  quite  unmilitary.  George, 
you  must  stay,  we  cannot  let  you  all  go.' 

'Oh!  we'll  soon  be  back,  and  then  you'll  have  enough  of  usj 
to  tire  you  both  before  morning.' 

'Why  should  you  wish  us  to  stay  behind?  The  more  help, 
the  sooner  done,  and  we'll  be  back  in  a  twinkling.' 

Away  they  went.  i\llen  slipped  his  lantern  under  Buck's 
hunting  shirt,  and  re-loaded  his  rifle.  They  re-traced  their 
steps  over  the  fields,  and  suddenly  Allen  halted. 

'Captain,  we  are  on  a 'perilous  adventure  to-night.  The 
mountain  boys  are  about,  arid  we  have  found  their  hiding- 
place.  We  goto  arrest  them,  but  do  not  wish  you  to  run  the 
hazard  of  the  adventure.' 

I  cheerfully  volunteer  with  the  party.  It  is  my  duty,  as  well 
as  that  of  every  other  citizen  in  our  country,  to  bring  such 
wrfetches  to  justice.' 

'We  will  accept  of  your  services;  but  be  cautious.  We  are 
about  to  descend  a  dark  and  gloomy  ravine,  and  seize,  if  possi- 
ble, the  robbers  in  their  cave.  The  place  of  their  retreat,  for 
aught  I  know,  has  never  been  visited  by  a  settler  before  Buck 
and  I  explored  it;  and  except  the  present  company,  there  are 
none  who  suspect  that  freebooters  aie  in  the  neighborhood. — 
Let  us  advance.    Buck  leads  the  way.' 

They  soon  reached  the  ravine,  and  cautiously  approaching 
the  verge  of  the  precipice,  Buck  looked  down.  He  beaconed 
his  companions  to  halt,  and  having  carefully  examined  the  ob- 
ject beneath  him,  rose  and  came  to  the  party.  '1  perceive,'  on 
our  right,'  said  the  hunter,  'a  withered  pine  that  leans  agamst 
the  rocks,  that  has  been  trimmed  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lad- 
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der.     Here  they  descend,  no  doubt,  and  wind  their  way  down 
to  the  cave  through  the  water.' 

'No  doubt  of  it,'  said  Allen,  'and  this  accounts  for  our  not 
finding  tracks  below. — Captain,  to  you  I  assign  the  guard  of 
this  tree,  and  when  you  hear  the  night-owl  signal,  descend 
and  follow  down  in  silence — advance  but  slowly,  and  be  cau- 
tious not  to  call  but  by  the  night-owl^'Ho,  Ho,  Ho,  Ho.' — 
George,  you  go  with  Allen  and  Alfred ;  and  I'll  take  William, 
as  he  knows  the  way,  and  will  suit  my  purpose  best.' 

A  short  time  brought  the  pioneer  to  the  slope, -and  he  des- 
cended. Buck  went  down  below  him,  and  stationed  William 
behind  a  jetting  rock  that  commanded  the  narrow  pass — 'Let 
no  man  pass  by,'  said  he,  'without  our  signal.'  Moving  up  the 
stream,  he  soon  met  Allen  and  George.  They  had  stationed 
Alfred  in  a  proper  position,  and  now  Buck  led  the  way,-  and  at 
a  little  distance  Allen  and  George  followed.  The  last  ray  of 
remaining  light  now  had  forsaken  them,  and  they  groped  their 
way  along  the  narrow  pathway.  He  now  mounted  the  shelvy 
rocks  and  halted  on  the  narrow  track. 

'Let  us  rest  here  a  moment,' said  Buck  in  a  whisper. 
They  sat  down.  A  sudden  flash  of  light  from  the  mouth  of 
the  den,  gleamed  across  the  ravine,  and  disappeared  in  a  mo- 
ment.— Buck  rose  to  his  feet — 'twas  a  Jack  O'Lantern. — 'Al- 
len, no  signs  yet.'  He  sat  down  again.  Soon  the  twinkling 
light  again  illumined  the  opposite  bank.  'Skinners  ahead,  by 
the  wars,  Allen !'  'Hush,  1  hear  them.'  They  advanced. — 
*No,  this  will  not  do — there  must  be  some  below.  Go  down 
and  halt  under  me.' 

They  obeyed,  and  soon  wwe  under  the  shelvy  path  at  the 
base  of  the  rocky  cavern. 

'A  song,  a  song,  Tom,  or  d n  the  drop  of  brandy  shall 

you  have  from  the  landlord's  gigger.' 

•Let  the  owlet  screach  o'er  the  miser's  corse; 
The  fire-fly  lighten  his  tomb; 
The  limbs  of  the  law  ne'er  rescu'd  his  horse— 
Nor  averted  his  certain  doom. 

Sing  huzza  for  the  Mountain  Boys; 
Sing  hu3za  for  our  clanj 
There's  nothin,er  can  equal  our  social  joys— 
We're  true  to  the  trigger  each  man. 
We  range  o'er  the  States  right  merrily, 
Wt^'ll  herd  up  a  precious  store; 
We'll  open  their  coffers  so  cr.eerily — 
And  leave  them  their  loss  to  deplore. 
Sing  huzza  for  the  Mountain  Boys, 
Sing  huzza  for  our  clan; 
There's  nothing  can  equal  our  social  joys— ■ 
W6're  true  to  the  trigger  each  man.' 
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'Thafs  true  enough  I    W«ll,  what  keeps  that  infernal  witch 

so  long?     If  she  don't  oome  soon,  Til  raise  the  d 1  with 

the  poultry. — *Sing  huzza  for  the  Mountain  Boys.'  It's  d d 

dark  though,  and  we're  here  sooner  than  common.'  'Bob, 
you're  a  fearless  dog :  rocks  echo  sometimes,  and  don't  stand 
out  there  singing.'  'Pooh!  what  limb  of  the  law  would  ven- 
ture here  such  a  night?  No,  they'd  roast  their  shins  at  a  bar- 
room fire  to  a  blister,  before  they'd  venture  in  this  haunted 
hollow — 'Sing  huzza  for  the  Mountain  Boys.' — 'How  did  you 
get  that  Bay  over  the  river?'  'Ask  the  Catfish  near  the  Beach 
Bottom  ford,  and  they'll  tell  you  what  muddied  the  water.' — 
'What  keeps  the  Yankee  to-night?  If  he  don't  fetch  our  Dol- 
lars, I'll  scorch  his  whiskers  in  the  streets  of  Wheeling — and 
he  daren't  resent  it.' 

The  door  closed,  the  light  disappeared,  aud  all  wa§  still. — 
Buck  retraced  his  steps,  and  descended.  He  moved  down 
some  distance,  and  gave  the  preconcerted  signal.  He  was 
joined  by  Allen,  who  left  his  guard  behmd  him. 

'What  shall  we  do,  Martin?  Shall  we  take  these,  or  wait 
till  they  all  arrive?  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  to  Debby's,  or 
send  William.' 

'Send  him — we  had  better  watch  the  cavern.' 

^Return,  then,  to  George  and  Alfred,  and  I'll  go  up  the  steep 
and  inform  Ball  of  our  discovery.' 

They  parted.  Buck  gave  William  his  instructions,  and  went 
over  to  Captain  Ball. 

Hearing  the  approach  of  footsteps,  the  captain  sprang  to  his- 
feet,  and  stepped  back  from  the  pine.   'Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho,'  sounded 
from  the  lungs  of  Martin,  and  be  advanced.     The  signal  was 
received,  and  they  sat  down  together. 

'We  have  found  the  Mountam  Boys,  Captain ;  but  they  are 
not  all  here — more  are  expected  to-night,  and  we  have  con- 
cluded to  wait  their  arrival.  I  sent  William  to  a  suspicious 
cabin  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  to  see  what  passes  there.  When 
he  returns,  you  will  know  it  by  the  countersign,  and  we  will 
then  concert  our  further  moveraeiits.  They  are  merry  rascals, 
and  one  of  them  is  a  singer.     Are  you  tired  of  your  post?' 

'No  sir,  no — 'lis  not  the  first  time  I  served  as  picquet  guard 
in  the  dark.' 

'Very  weH — I  must  return  the  way  I  came.' 

William  reached  the  edge  of  the  little  patch  that  was  en- 
closed round  the  cabin  of  Debby  Spinnett.  He  saw  a  feebl© 
light  that  shone  through  the  crannies  of  the  spinster's  wretched 
hovel;  and  advancing  behind  the  chimney,  saw  three  figures: 
Two  were  wrapped  in  dajk  great  coats,  and  sal  on  stools,  one 
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OB  each  side,  while  she  took  from  the  fiie-a  roasted  FoWl,  and 
having  placed  it  in  a  basket,  gave  it  to  tHem.     • 

'Come  along.  Deb,  we  have  brandy  aboard  in  the  Hollow.' 
*La !  bless  my  heart,  it's  so  dark !' 
'Never  mind  that,  we'll  show  you  the  road.' 
*ri\  cover  the  fire,  then,'  said  the  spinster—and  they  left  the 
cot  together. 

William  followed  at  a  distance.  They  were  out  of  view  di- 
rectly, and  he  returned  to  his  post.  Deb  and  her  companions 
kept  along  the  brow  of  the  ravine,  and  as  soon  as  the  sound  of 
their  footsteps  were  out  of  hearing,  he  gave  the  owlet's  hoarse 
'Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho.' 

'The  cursed  owls  are  hungry  to-night,  Charley.' 
'Let  em  go  to  massa's  bam  den,  wid  dare  woolly  heads— 
may-be  dey  find  rats  dare:  de  weasels  no  take  em  all  vet,  J" 
tink.'   '  ^ 

'What  did  you  do  with  the  bale  of  goods?' 
'Stowed  dem  under  de  rocks,  near  old  Watty  Cain's.' 
'Did  you  leave  none  in  town,  Charley?' 

'No,  no — Yankee  d n  coward ;  he  no  keep  dera  for  us,' 

'Take  care,  take  care!  you  talk  too  loud,  Charley.' 
'Me  dumb  niggur  den  quick,'  said  the  passive  runaway,  as 
they  wheeled  towards  the  leaning  pine.  Ball  heard  them,  and 
crouched  hke  a  panther  behind  a  fallen -free,  and  knew  they 
,vere  descending.  'Whewo-whewP  it  echoed  down  the  stream, 
is  the  whistling  trio  passed  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  the 
lunters  saw  them  enter. 

William,  true  to  his  post,  moved  not  a  muscle  unnecessarily  j 
,vith  a  flutter  of  buoyant  hope,  that  they  would  be  all  prisoners 
lirectly,  he  felt  no  uneasiness  from  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Vow  and  then,  as  the  heavy  clouds  passed  over,  a  feeble  ray  of 
ighter  gloom  gave  the  out-posts  a  glimpse  of  the  robbers' 
novements. 

'I  hear  another  step! — a  bundle T  Well,  pass  on — you're 
lafe  enough,  my  lad,'  thought  William,  as  he  passed  him.  'A 
lopeful  family,  truly !  Your  supper  will  be  a  dear  one,  or  I've 
ost  myjudgment.' 

He  did  not  wait  much  longer  for  his  orders.  The  intrepid 
iiunter  was  at  his  side,  and  they  advanced  up  the  ravine. 

'Go  ahead,  William.     Ball  must  descend  and  share  in  the 
iport.     He  soon  relieved  the  Captain,  and  the   pine  received 
heir  weight.     Arrived  at  the  covert,  the  door  was  closed,  and 
hey  stooped  down.' 
'They  are  eating  supper,  Allen—shall  we  sh*re  the  meaU' 
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'No,  let  them  have  their  fill ;  they  will  be  hungry  before  ^ve 
oet  them  to  town,  if  we  lessen  their  allowance.' 
°  Loud  peals  of  laughter  echoed  through  the  cave  during  their 
repast;  and  their  stomachs  now  appeased,  the  landlord's  giggeir 
went  merrily  round.  . 

'Here's  to  the  Sheriff's  Cord,boys!  Tom,  smg,  or  ril  drench 
vou  with  a  bumper.' 

'Then  chorus — or  be  ducked  in  the  falls/ 

In  the  days  of  John  Adams,  as  we  have  heard  say, 

The  country  was  curs'd  with  a  Law, 
That  he  who  opposed  the  Treaty  of  Jay, 
The  Sheriff's  strong  cord  he  should  draw. 
Sing  huzza  for  the  ilountain  Boys, 
Sing  huzza  for  our  clan; 

There's  no'.hing  can  equal  our  social  joys—  ^ 

We're  true  to  the  trigger  each  man,  jI] 

The  smugglers  turn'd  pale,  and  they  fled  to  the  west;        ; 

The  Skinners  the  mountains  retain'd; 
And  many  a  trader  they  sent  to  his  rest- 
While  the  Sheriff's  strong  cord  they  disduin'd. 
Sing  huzza  for  the  Mountain  Boys, 
Sing  huzza  fpI^ou^  clan; 
There's  nothing  can  equal  our  social  joys— 
We're  true  to  the  trigger  each  man, 

Robin  Hood  has  forsaken  the  noble  King's  Deer, 

The  grave  has  received  its  award; 
But  we  who  succeed  him,  may  rob  a  while  hercj 
In  despite  of  the  High  Sheriff's  cord. 
Sing  huzza  for  the  Mountain  Boys, 
Sing  huzza  for  our  clan; 
There's  nothing  can  equal  our  social  joys — 
W  e're  true  to  the  trigger  each  man. 

A  fig  for  the  laws  which  forbid  us  to  roam; 

We  merry-men  go  where  we  please;  , 

And  wo  to  the  Sheriffs  when  we  take  them  home — 
We  will  hang  them  at  once  on  the  trees. 
Sing  huzza  for  the  Mountain  Boys, 
Sing  liuzza  for  our  clan; 
There's  nothing  can  equal  our  social  joy? — 
We're  true  to  the  trigger  each  man,  ^ 
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Hhere  are  none  in  the  wide  world  more  jolly  than  we, 

With  our  bottle,  our  pistol  and  sword; 
We  dance  at  our  ease  round  our  Liberty  Tree — 

Nor  care  aught  for  Sheriff  or  cord. 

Sing  huzza  for  the  Mountain  Boys, 
Sing  huzza  for  our  clan; 
There's  nothing  can  equal  our  social  joys; 
AVe're  true  to  the  trigger  each  man, 

The  hunters  advanced,  Martin  leading  the  way.  He  reached 
the  aperture,  and  calling  aloud,  asked  permission  to  enter. 

'Who  comes  there?' 

'1'he  ghost  of  Robin  Hood — and  ye  like  his  company.' 

They  were  astonished,  and  so  bewildered  by  this  unexpect- 
ed interruption,  that  their  presence  of  mind  forsook  them,  and 
they  retreated  to  the  back  of  the  cave.  Buck  entered,  without 
further  ceremony,  and  seizing  their  arms,  bade  his  companions 
guard  their  weapons — 'I  arrest  you  by  the  anlhorily  of  the 
laws — yield  peaceably,  or  meet  the  ball  of  the  hunter  of  Buf- 
falo.' 

'We  submit — but  death  is  the  portion  of  that  man  who  ties 
the  Mountaineers.' 

'Be  easy  on  that  score,  my  lads — but  let's  set  down  and  be 
sociable.' 

'Tom,  bring  here  the  gigger — let's  drink  to  our  neighbors, 
and  never  whine  at  the  chances  of  fortune.  We  are  arrested, 
but  not  condemned.  So,  here's  to  drown  all  care,  and  hope 
for  a  change  of  luck  hereafter.  He  drank,  and  handing  thp 
liquor  to  buck,  he  took  a  hearty  potion.  The  hunters  ap- 
proached and  followed  their  example. 

'There  is  one  of  your  company  missing,  sir — vhat  has  be- 
come of  your  cook?  I  know  you  merry  men  hate  ghosts  and 
witches;  and  by  the  way  of  a  frolic,  suppose  I  try  to  hit  her 
with  a  silver  ball.  Lead,  they  say,  won't  touch  them,  and  I've 
a  notion  we  will  have  fine  sport  with  my  silver  ball.' 

'With  all  my  heart — she's  at  the  door  of  the  cavern;  I'll 
fetch  her  here  in  a  twinkling.' 

'Not  exactly,  sir;  you'll  please  stay  where  you  are.' 

^Captain  Ball,  forward  that  woman,  she  is  hid  near  the  door.' 

He  needed  not  to  threaten — the  Spinster  came  down  from 
her  nook  and  advanced  to  the  table.' 

'Why,  Debby,  is  this  you?  When  did  you  turn  liermit,  and 
bvity  yourself  in  a  cavern?' 
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'I  was  taken  by  force,  and  brought  among  the  curaed  crew 
o' ye.  Ohl  Martin,  ye're  not  goin  to  shoot  a  poor  body  like 
me,  and  a  country  woman  o'  your  own,  sure.' 

'Well,  Deb,  I'll  spare  you  this  time  for  the  use  of  your  lan- 
tern— 'tis  sometimes  useful  in  fox-hunting,  you  know.' 

'And  I  wish  the  de'ils  o'  the  ravine  had  ye  all,  for  your  un- 
mannerly tratement  of  a  poor  lone  body  like  me.  If  ye  have  a 
spark  of  breeding  at  all  at  all,  you'll  be  showing  me  the  road 
home,  for  I  don't  like  your  company — and  I'll  forgive  you  for 
what  yc've  done  to  me,  so  I  will.' 

''Tis  too  dark, Deb — we'll  ail  go  together,  when  daybreaks; 
and  then  the  road  will  be  plainer,  you  know.' 

Allen  despatched  Alfred  to  town,  and  at  peep  of  day  the 
prisoners  were  safely  delivered  mto  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Hkxry  Wallace  having  met  Captain  Ball  at  Pittsburgli, 
entrusted  him  with  the  secret  of  his  heart,  and  requested  liini 
to  bear  the  letter  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter,  to  the  heiress 
of  Campbell.  A  4elsiy.,  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness at  home,  had  pi'fev*eifl!ed--Ball  from  delivering  his  message 
at  the  time  Henry  expected. 

That  sickness  of  the  heart,  which  arises  from  hope  deferred, 
preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Henry,  and  he  took  the  resolution  of 
hazarding  another  interview  without  further  delay.  Leaving 
his  mercantile  estal)lishment  in  the  care  of  a  clerk,  he  hastened 
over  the  line.-tind  the  Highlands  of  Brooke  soon  appeared.  He 
rested  and  refreshed  himself  at  a  few  miles  distance,  at  an  inn; 
and  at  dawn  of  day  repaired  to  Allen  Campbell's. 

In  view  of  the  house,  he  saw  the  figure  of  Ball  walking  in 
the  garden,  and  a  fluttering  of  the  heart  ensued,  occasioned  by 
contending  emotions  in  his  bosom.  Had  Ball  purposely  kept 
back  his  letter,  and  laid  claims  to  the  affections  of  Isabella  him- 
self? Ashamed  to  harbor  a  suspicion  of  the  kind  against  his 
tried  companion,  he  changed  the  subject  of  his  meditation — and 
the  farm  house  now  in  full  view  befoit;  him,  he  was  soon  at  the 

'Is  it  possible!  Henry!  Welcome  to  Virginia,  my  friend — 
Why,  you  are  here  soon  enougli  to  be  •'•e  herirer  of  your  own 
message,'  said  he  in  a  whisper,  as  they  entered  the  house. 
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*Why,  IS  it  possible!  Mr.  Wallace,  you  ride  early  indeed— 
you  are  welcome  to  the  Highlands,'  said  the  old  lady,  as  she 
shook  Henry  by  the  hand — 'set  down  and  rest  yourself.  He 
obeyed. — 'Mr.  Ball  will  keep  you  company  a  few  minutes, 
while  I  am  absent.' 

'Did  you  deliver  my  letter?' 

*I  did — but  have  not  heard  any  account  of  it  since  my  arri- 
val. Why, 'twas  out  of  our  power — a  quilting  party,  a  fox 
chase,  and  a  midnight  seizure  of  some  freebooters,  have  kept 
us  apart,  and  no  opportunity  was  afforded  for  even  a  hasty 
private  interview.  I  augur  well  though,  its  reception,  for  every 
attention  has  been  paid  to  me,  that  any  stranger  could  desire, 
through  the  medium  of  your  written  introduction.' 

'Here  comes  Allen  and  the  boys.' 

'Good  morning,  Harry — where  have  you  been  all  nightf 
Have  you  kept  the  foxes  company  in  the  rocks,  man,  that  your 
horse  is  saddled  so  early?' 

'I  have  just  arrived,  sir.' 

'Boys,  put  Wallace's  horse  away.' — 'And  how  are  the  folks 
at  Fort  Pitt  ?'- 

'Business  is  lively  there,  and  the  citizens  are  healthy.' 

'That's  good  news,  indeed. — Why,  Captain,  I  will  not  trust 
you  with  the  charge  of  the  Fort  again,  for  you  don't  look  about 
you — Come,  here  is  a  decanter,  and  let's  hnve  a  morning  glass. 
'Twill  stay  our  stomachs  till  breakfast  is  ready.  We  had  a 
merry  time  of  it  since  yesterday  at  nooTJ,  IJarry — we  ran  down 
a  fox,  and  took  a  pack  of  horsa*  tBievCs  and  counterfeiters  be- 
fore midnight.' 

'What  have  you  done  with  them?' 

'Gave  them  over  to  our  Sheriff,  and  he  has  them  safe  enough 

I  hope. Come,  help  yourselves — now  I  feel  better — I  can't 

do  without  my  regular  rest  so  well  as  when  I  was  your  age, 
boys.  I  have  lost  many  a  night's  rest  on  these  hills  before  you 
were  born.  However,  if  I  fail,  I  leave  two  hearty  lads  behind 
me,  that  will  do  their  duty,  when  the  common  safety  requires 
their  services.  No  doubt  of  it — William  is  a  brave  young 
man,  he  fears  no  danger;  and  Alfred  may  be  just  as  certain, 
though  not  so  forward  in  an  enterprise  like  that  of  last  night  in 
the  ravine.  William  is  the  best  marksman,  but  Alfred  is  my 
man  of  business — the  one  is  my  hunting  companion;  the  other, 
my  farmer  and  dealer  in  town.' 

'Good  morning,  Mr.  Wallace,'  said  Isabella,  as  she  entered 
to  spread  the  table,  'welcome  to  the  higiilands.' 

'Thank  you,  Miss  Isabella,  I  have  had  a  pleasant  morning 
ride,  and  have  met  an  unexpected  acquaintance.' 
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'Caijtain  Ball  has  been  kept  busy  since  he  came  among  us; 
the  hunters  have  deprived  us  in  a  great  measure  of  the  plea- 
sure of  his  company.  I  wish  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Lucin- 
da  Hanover' — as  she  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  adjoining 
apartment. 

'Wr.  Wallace,  from  Pittsburgh,  Lucy.' 

'Sir,  I  am  happy  to  meet  you  in  the  Highlands. — I  hope,  Isa- 
bel, we  will  not  be  disappointed  this  day.' 

*How  disappointed.  Miss  Hanover?' 

'Why,  as  soon  as  our  visiters  arrive,  one  unexpected  adven- 
ture or  another  has  still  called  them  ofr,_and  we  have  missed 
the  pleasure  of  their  company.' 

'Where  is  George,  Captain?'  said  Isabella. 

'He  did  not  return  with  us,  as  it  was  late  in  the  night;  and 
he  went  home,  knowing  that  you  would  keep  Lucinda  till 
morning.' 

'Very  well.  Captain,  and  as  you  let  George  go,  we  will  re- 
tain you  as  a  hostage  for  his  safety.' 

*If  under  the  custody  of  Miss  Hanover,  I  will  not  ask  a  par- 
ole, but  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  garrison. ' 

'I  give  you  into  her  care,  then,'  said  Isabella,  as  they  re- 
entered to  the  breakfast  table. 

'Come  boys,  set  down.  Mother,  you  have  lost  one  of  the  hun- 
ters; but  I  suppose  you  will  give  Martin  a  day  or  two  longer, 
to  divide  his  bee-hive.' 

'Yes,  Allen;  but  had  I  known  what  you  were  after,  the  bee- 
tree  excuse  would  not  have  answered  your  purpose.' 

'Well,  Betty,  its  all  over  now,  and  we'll  go  to  our  work  as 
usual.  We  must  have  a  race,  now  and  then,  to  keep  our  blood 
in  circulation. — Wallace,  do  you  hunt  in  your  neighborhood?' 

'We  have  a  chase,  occasionally,  along  the  ridges  on  the 
Monongahela,  and  many  a  fox  meets  his  doom  before  the  mer- 
ry hunters.' 

'Who  fell  in  the  chase  yesterday  on  the  ridge?' 

"Twas  a  neighbor,  but  I  won't  tell  who  he  was,  for  you  wiU 
tell  him  of  it  every  time  you  meet  him.' 

'Well,  if  I  don't  hear  it  from  you,  I  will  find  it  out  when  you 
least  expect  it,  Alfred.' 

'Now  I  think  of  it,  you  had  better  send  Birchwood  notice 
that  the  sublime  pleasure  of  his  august  presence  is  requested  at 
meeting  next  Sabbath,  to  clerk  for  the  new  preacher,  by  parti- 
cular requstof  your  partner  at  the  party.' 

'I'll  tell  him,  if  I  see  him.' 

The  family  left  the  table.  Soon  after  breakfast,  Lucinda 
Hanover  took  her  leave  of  the  family,  and  returned,  accompa- 
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iiied  byCaplainBail,  having  received  a  promise  from  Isabella, 
that  she  would  come  in  the  evening  with  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  company  were  now  separated,  and  Isabella  and  Wal- 
lace were  allowed  the  pleasure  of  a  private  conversation. 

'Have  I  acted  imprudently,  Isabella,  in  addressing  you  by 
letter?  The  state  of  my  mind,  since  my  departure  from  youv 
house,  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  at  least  excusable  in  me  to 
explain  the  reasons  why  I  desire  a  further  enjoyment  of  your 
company,  as  a  solace  to  bereaved  sensibility.  I  am  no  flatter- 
er, Isabella.  The  language  of  my  letter,  is  the  language  of  my 
heart;  and  if  it  be  agreeable  to  your  inclination,  I  wish  to 
strengthen  that  germ  of  friendship  which  has  sprang  up  in  my 
breast  towards  you,  from  our  first  introduction.' 

'Your  visit,  Mr.  Wallace,  is  truly  acceptable  to  me;  but  will 
you  pardon  the  timidity  of  a  country  girl,  when  I  tell  you  that 
we  are  apt  to  doubt  the  professions  of  the  city  beaux,  from  the 
frequency  of  their  deceptions,  and  rather  discourage,  than  in- 
vite, the  addresses  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  city.' 

'And  not  without  good  reasons  for  your  prudence,  I'he  dai- 
ly intercourse  between  the  sexes — the  manifest  advcintage  we 
obtain  over  you  in  our  experience  of  mankind,  and  withal,  a 
Teadiness  of  expression,  that  makes  us  eloquent  on  the  subject, 
leads  rnany  of  the  ladies  in  the  country  to  suspect,  that  we  are 
all  equally  guilty  of  deception,  and  are  unworthy  of  your  con- 
fidence.' 

'Far  be  it  from  me,  Mr.  Wallace,  to  make  the  charge  a  gen- 
eral one.  There  are  exceptions,  and  are  respectable  in  number, 
who  have  candor  enough  to  tell  us  the  truth,  and  fulfil  their 
engagements  with  honor.' 

'In  that  number,  then,  permit  me  to  enrol  myself.  I  can  have 
no  motive  for  imposing  on  your  confidence;  and  I  wish  you  to 
receive  me  on  the  principles  of  candor  and  conscious  integrity. 
I  offer  you  my  hand  on  those  conditions.  Will  you  accept  my 
confidence,  and  be  the  friend  of  the  orphan  of  Allegheny.' 

'I  cannot,  I  wish  not  to  refuse  your  request here  take  it. 

If  further  acquaintance  confirms  my  present  prepossession  in 
your  favor,  we  may  be  usefuHo  each  other,  and  strew  the  path 
of  life  with  flowers  through  many  a  year  to  come.' 

The  conscious  blush  of  innocence  that  suffused  the  face  of 
Isabella,  as  she  gave  the  token  Of  undoubted  esteem,  thrilled 
through  the  heart  of  the  orphan,  and  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude 
spoke  thanks  unutterable,  as  they  dropped  from  his  manly  eye- 
lashes, and  fell  upon  her  bosom. 

'Now,  Isabella,  I  am  happy;  the  world  wears  a  brighter  as* 
pect;  I  look  forward  to  days  of  future  happiness,  commensi' 
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rate  with  my  past  disquietude.  I  shall  endeavor  to  deserve 
your  smiles,  by  a  cautious  and  attentive  observation  of  the  line 
of  my  duty,  in  the  business  of  life.' 

'And  rest  assured,  Henry,  that  your  happiness  shall  be  the  ob- 
ject of  my  highest  ambition,  I  ask  not,  nor  did  I  ever  court  the 
smiles  of  many  suitors.  One  bosom  friend  is  all  I  have  de- 
sired, and  in  you  I  repose  the  utmost  confidence.  If  betrayed, 
I  will  never  trust  another.' 

'Oh!  banish  such  idle  fears,  they  are  unworthy  of  the  purity 
that  makes  the  ties  of  friendship  firm,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  innocence  of  your  character.' 

'Forgive  me,  Wallace — that  very  character  you  are  pleased 
to  give  me,  makes  me  more  timid,  and  perhaps  I  talk  foolishly. 
I  rqean  no  offence,  indeed.' 

'Nor  is  any  oftencQ  taken.  Come,  then,  sweet  solace  of  my 
iBelancholy,  and  let  us  view  the  country.  Every  thing  in  na- 
ture assumes  a  livelier  aspect,  for  I  have  found  a  friend. 

'My  garden  is  not  much  improved  since  your  first  appearance 
at  our  house;  but  it  furnishes  many  things  for  our  table,  which 
apologizes  for  its  rude  appearance.' 

'And,  therefore,  rawe  creditable  to  the  gardener.  A  field 
of  flowers  looks  lovely  to  the  eye,  but  will  not  decorate  the  di- 
ning table,  TJie  thistle  presents  a  lovely  flower,  but  is  sur- 
passed in  usefulness  by  the  broad  leafed  cabbage,  that  presents 
a  modest  green.  The  rough  potatoe,  with  its  trifling  blossom, 
is  more  useful  than  the  winding  morning-glory,  with  itshundred 
flowers. 

'You  are  not,  then,  partial  to  a  flower  garden,  Henry  ?' 

'I  admire  their  various  colors,  as  lovely  to  the  eye— but 
would  not  give  them  place,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  useful  ar- 
ticles in  a  family  garden.' 

'You  smile  at  me,  and  I  must  own  I  am  a  little  selfish  in  my 
questions.  Lucinda  surpasses  me  u|  variety  in  her  collection, 
and  I  dreaded  a  comparison  between  our  borders.  Let  us  go 
to  my  bovver;  the  sun  git>ni||[ifiiftn,  nftf^jja^hadp-^wiU^ W  ac- 
ceptable.— Ycm  Bee  what  pains  my  brottiel-s  have  taken  to 
please  me — tliey  delight  in  consulting  my  every  wish,  and  this 
bower  is  common  property  to  us  all,  when  the  air  is  sultry.  It 
is  capacious  enough  to  accommodate  the  family,  when  the  di- 
ning room  is  too  warm,  and  many  a  hearty  dinner  have  we 
displayed  under  the  shade  of  these  flowers.' 

'I  am  gratified  with  this  display  of  their  kindness  towards 
you,  and  will  cultivate  their  acquaintance  with  more  earnest- 
ness, from  the  example  they  have  given  of  their  love  to  their 
sister.' 
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*0h !  I  cannot  say  that  they  ever  neglected  me  since  1  came 
to  years  of  reflection.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  often  made 
engagements  for  my  amusement,  which  I  have  found  very  in- 
convenient to  fulfil.' 

'Isabella,  I  must  ask  Mr.  Wallace  to  spare  you  a  while,'  said 
the  old  lady,  as  she  came  to  the  door.  'I  hope  you  will  not 
thmk  it  hard — she  is  in  a  great  measure  manager  at  home,  and 
1  feel  myself  often  at  a  loss  when  she  is  absent.' 

'By  all  means,  Mrs.  Campbell,  You  have  long  been  her 
nurse,  and  it  is  high  time  you  should  relinquish  the  cares  of 
the  house,  when  you  have  so  able  a  successor  in  the  person  of 
Isabella.' 

'Come  in,  then,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  my  library  is  at  your  ser- 
vice to  pass  the  time  away.' 

He  opened  the  library,  and  found  indeed  a  choice  coUectioa. 
ofauthors,  both  of  Europe  and  America.  The  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, from  the  pen  of  Marshall,  served  to  pass  the  time  away 
agreeably;  andoccasionarglimpses  into  the  poets'  department, 
rich  in  the  efforts  of  Columbia's  lyre,  gave  variety  to  the  litera- 
ry entertainment. 

The  sun  had  now  reached  the  meridian,  and  the  dinner  horn 
sounded  before  Wallace  was  aware  of  the  hour  of  noon.  Isa- 
bella spread  the  table,  and  gave  satisfactory  proof  of  her  econ- 
omy in  gardening,  by  the  elegant  variety  of  vegetables  which 
graced  her  mother's  board. 

'Well,  Henry,  have  the  women  kept  you  in  the  house  all  this 
time,  my  lad ;  I  thought  you  would  have  ventured  to  see  the 
first  sheaf  bound  up  at  least.  But  you  townsmen  are  as  fear- 
ful of  sunshine  as  youngfovvls  are  bf  rain.' 

'Not  at  all,  sir.  .1  have  been  "viewing  the  country  on  this 
side  of  the  grain  field,  and  it  is  not  too  late  yet  to  see  the 
shucks  of  the  wheat  field.' 

'Wei!,  have  your  own  way;  only  don't  forget  that  whoever 
is  invited  to  my  houSe  iwjst  %ake  free.  We  are  poor  attend- 
ants upq^strangers,  but  wish  them  to  usejio  ceremony  in  help- 
ing thetSl^fffe?  fotvhitejH* vf^ttVhfHfAfLitei^o  tlieir  pleasure  or 
amusement,  while  they  rentain  with  us, — I  see  you  "trave  been 
reading  Marshall's  Washington — you  find  few  such  statesmen 
in  our  day.  No,  there  is  as  much  diiference  between  a  whig  in 
Washington's  time,  and  a  popular  aristocrat  of  the  present  day, 
as  there  is  between  King  George  the  Third  and  the  First  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  himself  You  mak&  more  noise,  to 
be  sure,  about  your  affairs  of  government,  but  I  don't  see  that 
the  nation  prospers  oi;e  item  more  in  proportion  to  its  popula-  _ 
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tion,  than  it  did  when  we  wore  Jefferson  shoes,  or  Washing- 
ton's low-crown'd  hats.' 

»Yon  see,  Wallace,  father  still  has  a  hint  for  us,  as  he  goes 
along.  But  I  think  we  have  statesmen  with  bell-crowns  and 
narrow  riras,  that  could  teach  the  best  of  them  the  arts  of  di-. 
plomacy,  or  lead  the  militia  to  victory  in  high-heeled  boots.' 

'Ha!  ha!  if  you  had  followed  us  from  Cross-Creek  Bar  to 
Wells'  Fort,  you  would  soon  have  found  the  dift'erence  be- 
tween higli-heeled  calfskins  and  softer  moccasins.' 

'Well,  lei's  set  up  to  dinner — one  point  we  agree  in  at 
least — that  is  to  eat  the  best  we  can  get,  and  be  thankful  _^ve 
have  our  health  to  earn  more  for  the  days  to  come — so,  help 
yourselves,  one  and  all.' 

Isabella  sat  by  her  mother  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  in 
spite  of  her  exertions  to  the  contrary,  the  crimson  tint  of  the 
features  would  occasionally  betray  the  inward  feelings  of  the 
bosom,  while  the  gallant  VVallace,  wiUi  a  firmness  that  added 
grace  to  his  personal  accomplishmenis,  led  the  conversation. 
The  gloom  of  his  countenance  was  gone — the  buoyancy  of  his 
natural  spirits  had  returned,  and  he  was  lively  and  humorous. 
They  rose,  well  pleased  with  each  oilier,  and  the  anxious  mo- 
ther fofgotiie^  doubts  of  the  ingenuousness  of  Wallace's  prin- 
ciples. 

The  hours  that  were  yet  to  pass  over  before  Isabella  could 
be  spared  from  home,  he  gave  to  the  reapers  in  the  field.  He 
found  Alfred  and  William  were  quite  agreeable  company,  and 
the  history  of  their  several  sports  alforded  him  ample  compen- 
sation for  the  trouble  of  following  them  over  the  stubble.  Now 
and  then,  a  broad  hint  from  (lie  young  farmers,  in  allusion  to 
fais  want  of  skill  in  agricultural  pursuits,  gave  varie'.y  to  the 
conversation,  and  was  answered  by  a  similar  retort  in  relation 
to  those  branches  of  industry  more  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city,  of  which  the  young  men  v.ere  equally  ignorant.  At 
any  other  time,  the  occupation  of  the  farmers  would  have  been 
interesting  lo  Wallace;  but  noAv  a  greater,  a  more  important 
and  more  pleasing  object,  occupied  his  mind,  and  he  felt  a  se- 
cret joy  animate  his  bosom,  when  his  watch  told  him  that  the 
hour  of  their  departure  had  arrived,  and  he  must  return  to  the 
house,  to  bear  Isabella  company  to  the  house  of  Lucinda  Han- 
over. 

She  was  already  at  the  door,  and  waiting  his  approach. — 
*We  shall  be  late  enough,  Wallace.  Ball  will  lay  the  blame 
on  me  for  detaining  you  so  long.' 

'If  he  passes  his  time  as  agreeably  as  I  have  done,  he  will 
not  mind  minutes  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  promise,' 
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As  they  walked  along,  the  lovely  form  of  Isabella  never 
showed  to  better  advantage  than  at  the  side  of  the  Orphan  of 
Allegheny  There  is  a  charm  in  female  loveliness,  that  the 
painter  has  ever  failed  to  delineate  in  the  noblest  efforts  of  his 
pencil — nor  has  the  prolific  fancy  of  the  poet  ever  reached  its 
thrilling  sweetness.  It  is  thai  expression  of  the  features  of 
a  handsome  young  girl,  when  she  looks  inquisitively  in  the 
face  of  her  admirer,  and  reads  in  his  countenance  the  smile  of 
approbation  to  her  endeavors  to  please  him.  'Tis  a  searchmg 
glance,  and  although  taken  as  if  by  stealth,  for  fear  of  the  charge 
of  assurance,  yet  its  effects  are  electric;  it  rouses  every  item  of 
sensation  in  his  bosom;  it  plays  round  the  heart  like  tones  of 
sweetest  music,  and  bends  to  its  purpose  the  willing  captive  of 
its  charm.  How  often,  as  the  sweet  sounds  of  Isabella's  voice,, 
breathing  the  language  of  wisdom,  broke  upon  his  ear,  did  the 
mind  of  Wallace  expand  m  brighter  visions  of  future  happi- 
ness, from  the  sweet  foretaste  of  present  pleasure  m  the  society 
of  his  fair  companion. 

*It  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  Henry,  that  your  nu- 
merous acquaintances  in  town  could  not  afibrd  one  female  com- 
panion at  least,  to  share  your  leisure  hours.  1  have  never  want- 
ed for  a  companion  since  I  was  old  enougliio.  keep  the  com' 
pany  of  our  country  gentry.' 

'And  in  turn,  I  will  ask  why  no  decided  preference  has  been 
given  to  any  one  of  your  weekly  visiters?  For  my  own  part, 
my  mind  was  occupied  with  the  burden  of  mercantile  con- 
cerns ,  and  female  society  is  not  agreeable  to  the  monopolizing 
cares  of  a  speculating  trader.  I  have  associated  with  the  la- 
dies at  their  parties,  have  participated  in  their  various  social 
amusements,  but  felt  no  inclination  to  share  their  private  con- 
versation. My  mind  was  not  settled ;  no  domestic  pleasures 
formed  a  part  of  my  wishes;  and  like  the  idle  butterfly,  I  roam- 
ed from  flower  to  flower,  without  a  desire  of  location.' 

4t  has  been  the  reverse  with  me.  I  desired  not  many  suit- 
ors, but  looked  forward  to  that  hour  that  should  furnish  me 
with  one  in  whom  I  could  confide;  and  I  have  made  it  the  bu- 
siness of  my  life  to  inform  myself  of  those  duties,  which  a  fu- 
ture connexion  might  render  most  essential  to  my  own  happi- 
ness, and  best  promote  the  interest  of  him  who  should  share  my 
future  prospects  in  life.' 

'A  noble  resolution,  and  one  worthy  of  your  mother,  who 
first  taught  you  its  propriety — and  of  yourself,  who  so  rigidly 
adhered  to  the  maxims  of  a  prudent  parent,  in  preparing  your 
mind  to  make  a  closet.companion.  rather  than  the  belie  cf  a 
levee.' 
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'Here,  Wallace,  is  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hanover.' 

'Indeed !  1  had  not  expected  to  reach  tlieir  home  so  soon, — 
Well,  let  us  go  forward — but  I  almost  regret  we  had  not  ex- 
cused ourselves  from  the  visit,  that  I  might  have  more  of  your 
company  alone.  Lucinda  is  interesting,  but  the  confidence  of 
my  Isabella  is  paramount  to  every  other  enjoyment.  And  the 
warm  embrace,  of  which  you  shall  be  the  participant,  super- 
sedes every  other  desire  of  my  heart.  Excuse  my  fredom,' 
said  Wallace,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  impressed  on 
her  lips  the  enthusiastic  token  of  his  delight. 

With  sensations  unutterable,  she  yielded  to  his  pressure, 
while  her  cheeks  flaming  with  crimson,  but  too  plainly  told 
'twas  the  first  advances  of  the  kind  she  had  received  from  her 
lovely  orphan. 

'Be  cautious,  Henry,'  said  she,  scarcely  able  to  articulate, 
'we  will  be  observed.' 

'I  stand  corrected,  Isabella' — and  they  walked  forward  to  the 
house. 

George  met  them — 'You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Wallace ;  and  I 
thank  you,  Isabella,  for  your  punctuality  in  fulfilling  youi' 
promise.' 

'Yes,  George,  but  I  have  a  charge  against  you — you  pro- 
mised me  your  company,  but  chose  a  band  of  robbers  after  all. 
Well,  I'll  be  even  with  you  some  other  way.  If  you  won't  be 
my  beau,  I  can  get  Ned  Sofjtly  or  the  lieutenant.' 

'Now,  Isabel,  do  hush — It  was  too  late  for  me  to  return  to 
your  house,  you  know  yourself;  and  why  charge  me  with  ne- 
glect ?  You  are  only  quizzing  me  now — and  Wallace  can  read 
your  mischievous  eye  as  plainly  as  I  do.  No  matter,  however, 
I'll  watch  who  takes  a  bee-tree  next  time.' 

Lucinda  entered  the  room  and  spread  the  table. 

'Mr,  Wallace,  we  are  happy  in  having  your  company,  though 
you  come  at  a  late  hour— I  must  blame  the  selfishness  of  Isa- 
bella for  that — she  always  takes  the  advantage  of  me  when  a 
strange  beau  visits  the  Highlands.' 

'No,  indeed,  it  was  you  that  set  the  example  this  time,  or 
the  Captain  would  still  have  been  at  our  house,  if  you  would 
have  let  him,' 

'Well,  well,  if  I  lose  a  beau,  I'll  have  a  share  in  your  wed- 
ding, and  that  will  be  some  satisfaction.' 

'That  is  very  unlikely,  unless  the  times  change,  for  I  can 
scarce  keep  Ball  at  my  side  five  minutes  at  a  time.' 

'And  no  wonder,'  said  Ball,  as  he  entered  and  bowed  to  the 
company — 'Cupid  himself,  although  furnished  with  wmgs,  could 
scarcely  keep  in  view  of  you,  when  you  are  pleased  to  ramble.' 
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»Ha!ha!  you  have  led  the  Captain  into  your  Labyrinth, 

have  you?'  ,     «•      j 

'Yes,  I  got  him  involved  in  its  mazes,  and  slipped  ofl  and 
left  him,  time  enough  to  boast  of  ray  skill  in  losing  a  beau  in 
my  own  garden.' 

'Well,  Lucinda,  I  confess  you  have  caught  me  this  time,  but 
I  will  be  more  cautious  in  future.' 

George  presented  a  beverage  to  the  company,  that  was  not 
inferior  to  the  variety  on  a  city  sideboard,  and  showed  himself 
a  gentleman  without  the  stiffness  and  formality  that  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  character. 

It  is  a  consideration  that  tends  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  lover  of 
female  innocence  with  pleasure,  that  circumstances  apparently 
oflittle  consequence,  produce  effects  the  most  important  in 
the  associafion  of  the  sexes  in  social  visits.  The  retreat  of  Lu- 
cinda from  the  garden,  leaving  Ciptain  Ball  in  its  mazes,  pro- 
duced an  effect  upon  his  mind,  that  led  him  to  form  a  strong 
and  decided  partiality  for  the  amiable  Lucinda,  and  the  visit  to 
Hanover's,  opened  a  correspondence  between  the  parties,  that 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  made  them  mutual 
iparticipants  of  the  luxury  of  unbiassed  and  heart-cheering  af- 
[fection. 

After  tea,  the  company  visited  Lucinda's  gardeti,  and  as 
[they  walked  through  its  varied  meanders,  from  general,  they 
[came  to  more  particular  conversation-*-and  as  if  this  lovely 
ipromenade  was  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  god  of 
[Love,  they  unconsciously  separated,  and  each  pair  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  a  separate  and  enchanting  exchange  of  private  sen- 
Itiments.  , 

'  'I  know  not  why  it  is,  Wallace,'  said  Isabella,  as  sne  leaned 
Ion  his  arm,  'that  I  cannot  feel  that  freedom  in  your  company 
! which  I  formerly  exercised— a  sensibility  perhaps  attributable 
to  the  weakness  of  our  sex,  makes  me  timid,  when  I  most  de- 
isire  confidence  in  the  company  of  him  to  whom  1  have  pledged 
my  hand  in  the  covenant  of  sincere  friendship.' 

'This  candid  acknowledgement,  Isabella,  only  tends  to 
strengthen  the  confidence  I  repose  in  you.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  delicacy  of  your  situation;  and  could  I,  by  any  powers  of 
kindred  sympathy,  raise  you  to  greater  gaiety,  it  would  be  the 
delight  of  my  heart.  Never,  Oh!  never,  since  the  hour  I  arri- 
ved at  the  age  of  maturity,  have  the  moments  passed  more 
agreeably  than  since  I  have  been  admitted  into  your  confi- 
dence. Let  no  dread  of  future  retaliation,  check  the  natural 
flow  of  your  feelings;  for  rest  assured,  your  every  action  is 
marked  by  an  eye,  who  feeds  with  delight  on  the  effusions  of 
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your  genius,  ncr  can  I  harbor  one  solitary  thought  in  my  bo 
sora,  prejudicial  to  your  happiness.' 

'You  are  kind,  indeed.  Can  you,  then,  bear  with  the  foible; 
of  a  country  girl,  who  has  never  practiced  the  arts  of  dissimu 
lation,  but  ingenuously  utters  those  sentiments  that  come  in 
stinctively  from  her  heart?' 

'1  can,  indeed ;  and  it  increases  my  affection  for  you,  to  fine 
that  your  conduct  towards  me  since  our  acquaintance,  fuUj 
confirms  the  sincerity  of  your  avowal,  although  given  with  ap- 
parent timidity.' 

'We  are  liable  to  overstep  the  bounds  cf  prudence,  whenoui 
prepossession  in  favor  of  a  friend  is  confirmed  by  mutual  in 
tercourse,  and  a  more  thorough  conviction  of  the  honor  of  hh 
intentiuns,  whom  we  admit  into  our  confidence.' 

'How  repugnant,  then,  to  every  principle  of  honor,  musi 
that  wretch  be,  who  would  take  the  advantage  of  confiding  in 
nocence,  and  doom  to  future  misery  the  artless  object  of  un 
doubted  confidence.  No  punishment  within  the  powers  o 
moral  government,  is  too  severe  to  be  inflicted  on  the  daslardlj 
ruffian,  who  would  first  solicit  the  affections  of  a  virtuous  wO' 
uiZ-u,  and  then  leave  her  the  lielpless  victim  of  her  own  inno-: 
cent  credulity.' 

'The  consideration  of  such  a  case  is  enough  to  stagger  the 
faith  ofa  Pioneer's  daughter,  without  the  pomted  and  just  in- 
vective of  her  confidant.  You  do  excuse  my  weakness,  then, 
when  I  promise  you  not  to  assail  your  sensibility  in  a  similai 
manner  for  the  future.' 

'Lovely  girl,  so  far  from  thinking  you  cajjable  of  such  an  in- 
sinuation, I  rejoice  to  find  amidst  a  thousand  amiable  women, 
one  who  is  decidedly  exempt  from  the  charge  of  duplicity, 
I  know  myself,  and  do  not  distrust  your  confidence  in  me- 
then  away  with  the  intruding  subject,  and  let  mc,  in  a  fond  em- 
brace, renew  our  mutual  pledge  to  each  other.' 

The  kindred  sigh  of  reciprocal  affection,  which  followed  the 
enthusiasm  of  Wallace's  action,  kindled  a  mutual  glow  on  theii 
lovely  cheeks — and  recalls  to  the  mmd  of  the  virtuous  lover, 
those  pleasures  unspeakable  which  thrilled  through  his  heart, 
from  kindred  occurrences  with  the  partner  of  his  bosom. 

Such  were  the  joys  of  the  parents  of  the  human  race,  when 
unnoticed  and  unconscious  of  a  fault,  they  flew  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  praised  the  God  of  nature  for  the  sweets  ot 
mutual  love. 

A  tear,  grateful  as  the  dews  of  Heaven  to  the  thirsty  fur- 
rows on  the  Highlands,  was  mutually  she4  by  the  charming 
pail — and  equally  observed. 
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^  Tis  strange,  indeed,'  thought  Isabella,  as  she  yielded  to 
the  hand  of  Wallace,  and  continued  their  walk  in  silence — - 
'tis  strange,  indeed—  why  am  I  thus  enamoured  with  the  smi- 
ling orphan?  I  could  repose  on  his  bosom  without  fear,  and 
breathe  my  soul  out  in  thankfulness  to  the  God  of  nature  for 
so  amiable  a  partner,' 

Not  less  warm  were  the  cogitations  of  Wallace;  a  long  and 
lovely  vista  of  unclouded  beauty  danced  before  his  prolific  im- 
agination, and  he  fancied  along  life  of  tranquil  enjoyment  in 
the  society  of  his  amiable  Isabella. 

A  turn  in  the  walks,  brought  them  to  a  realization  of  their 
situation. — 'Oh!  shame,'  said  Isabella,  <we  have  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  politeness.  We  have  left  Lucinda  and  Captain 
Ball — they  will  be  offended  at  our  leaving  them.  Our  charge 
against  them  is  paramount,  and  I  will  undertake  to  be  your 
lawyer,  should  they  hint  such  an  idea  to  us.  See,  there  they 
are — let  us  join  them.' 

They  advanced,  and  seated  themselves  by  the  side  of  the 
Captain,  in  Lucinda's  bower. 

'How  do  you  like  my  garden,  Mr.  Wallace?' 

'  'Tis  very  neatly  arranged,  and  I  hope  the  Captain  has  been 
entertained  with  the  gardener-' 

'As  much,  I  trust,  as  you  have  been  with  your  guide  through 
the  labyrinth.' 

'Have  the  fairies  played  you  a  trick,  this  time.  Captain?' 

'Oh  I  no,  I  have  put  myself  under  her  care  this  time,  seeing 

was  deserted  by  my  friends,  who  preferred  a  private  walk  in- 
stead of  wishing  our  company.' 

'We  knew  your  aptness  to  learn.  Captain,  and  favored  you 
with  a  chance  of  private  lessons  from  your  tutoress.' 

'If  he  has  learned  a  lesson  from  me,  he  has  stolen  the  lec- 
ture— though  I  must  acknowledge  1  freely  forgive  him,  since 
he  has  paid  me  its  full  value  in  the  satisfaction  I  derived  from 
his  company.' 

'I  thank  you.  Miss  Lucinda — but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  apol- 
ogize, I  give  her  the  preference  as  to  the  pleasure  conferred.' 

'You  have  had  time  enough  now,  I  hope,  to  decide  who  will 
be  the  future  guardian  of  the  Highland  Lady  ?' 

'We  have  taken  your  case  into  consideration,  and  as  in  duty 
bound,  will  give  this  castle  into  the  care  of  Captain  Ball  of  the 
Ohio  Volunteers,  having  full  confidence  in  his  patriotism,  skill 
and  fidelity.' 

'Excuse  rne,  Henry,  if  you  please;  the  hope  was  expressed 
in  your  behalf,  and  I  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Campbell's  heiress 
was  to  be  the  conapanioa  of  Wallace  of  Pittsburgh.' 
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«We  are  not  to  be  consulted  then,  since  you  have  taken  the 
guardianship  of  our  future  destiny.' 

'Suppose  we  should  happen  to  dissent  from  your  decision, 
and  question  the  authority  of  the  council?' 

'We  are  ready  to  hear  your  appeal,  Lucy.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  control  your  inclination;  but  we  have  acted  a  friendly  part 
•so  far,  and  no  doubt  have  met  tlie  sanction  of  Captain  Ball  to 
our  opinion.' 

♦It  is  not  our  practice,  Isabella,  to  compel  a  citizen  to  enter 
our  company;  neither  is  it  considered  improper  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  country  to  choose  the  commander  of  their  legions  or 
the  guardians  of  their  fortifications.' 

'Since  a  demand  of  a  surrender  is  made  in  due  form,  I  ask 
the  privilege  of  a  few  hours'  consideration,  and  then  I  shall 
give  my  answer.' 

'We  accept  the  terms;  and  in  the  mean  time,  know  that  we 
retract  not  from  our  decision.' 

A  hearty  laugh  at  this  juncture  of  their  witticisms,  produced 
a  parley,  and  the  company  retraced  their  steps  to  the  house.     > 

The  shades  of  evening  now  spread  over  the  landscape,  and 
the  busy  hum  of  the  bee,  and  the  music  of  the  feathered  chor- 
isters were  silenced,  the  labors  of  the  day  were  ended,  and  a 
placid  serenity  followed  the  departing  rays  of  a  setting  sun. — 
The  evening  conversation  of  the  party  was  equally  gratifj-ing 
with  the  amusements  of  the  afternoon  excursions. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  party  retired  to  rest,  and  delightful  re- 
flections occupied  their  minds  till  balmy  sleep  closed  the  trans- 
actions of  the  day  in  peaceful  slumber. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

We  left  the  party  at  rest  at  Mr.  Hanover's,  and  now  let  utf* 
follow  the  Mountaineers  to  the  dreary  chambers  of  the  Charles- 
town  prison. 

Curiosity  was  excited  by  their  unexpected  arrest,  and  the 
crowd  of  youngsters  who  ranged  round  the  walls  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  their  persons,  made  the  court-yard  a  scene  of  bustle; 
and  many  a  witty  remark  dropped  from  the  visiters,  as  each 
pretended  a  recognition  of  features  they  had  seen  somewhere 
before. 

The  congratulations  of  the  citizens  as  they  passed  eacli 
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Other,  on  the  apprehension  of  the  ^ahj?,  were  uniformly  follow- 
ed by  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  intrepid  Pioneers,  who, 
at  so  imminent  a  hazard  of  their  personal  safety,  had  ventured 
into  the  dreary  abode  of  the  desperate,  and  brought  before  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  a  club  of  dissolute  banditti,  who  threat- 
ened for  many  a  year  the  safety  of  the  settlers. 

Tom,  recovered  from  the  panic  into  which  he  was  thrown  by 
the  untimely  intrusion  of  Martin  Buck  at  the  ravine,  now 
cheered  the  desponding  partners  of  his  confinement,  by  strokes 
of  wit  and  humor,  that  would  have  provoked  a  smile  on  the 
brows  of  a  Quaker. 

'Charley,  how  do  you  like  your  mittens,  my  boy ;  they  seem 
to  fit  right  neatly  round  the  wrists,  but  are  bare  of  stuff  over 
the  fingers.' 

'Massy,  Oh !  my  body,  how  de  collar  hurt  Charley's  neck — 
wonder  if  de  turnkey  would  take  it  off  for  a  shiner?' 

'Take  it  off,  boy!  yes,  he'll  take  it  off,  when  you  mount  the 
hill  back  of  the  town  and  grin  at  the  Turkey  Buzzards,  as  they 
fly  over  your  carcass.' 

'La  1  now  Tom,,  you  don't  tink  dey  hang  poor  negur,  do 
you?' 

'To  be  sure!  and  I'll  whistle  a  hornpipe  for  you,  when  you 
dance  on  the  gibbet.' 

'Dat's  de  way  you  go,  I  send  word  to  massa  a  come  take 
Charley  home — better  hoe  de  corn,  dan  dance  on  de  gallows.' j^ 

'Yes,  send  for  your  master,  if  you  dare,  you  cowardly  d 1, 

hut  before  you  turn  state's  evidence  against  us,  your   cursed  ^ 
brains  shall  paint  these  walls.     How  like  a  gallows  bird  you 
look,  with  your  patent  collar. 

'Well  den,  Tom,  better  die  like  a  gemman,  dan  hab  my 
brains  knocked  out  like  a  coward.     Me  say  no  more  bout 
massa — tink  I  sing^de  song  dat  raise  my  spirits — 
Sing  hurra  for  de  mounting  boy. 
Sing  hurra  for  de  clam, 
Noting  can  make  hke  de  social  joy.' 

'Hush!  don't  spoil  our  song,  with  your  mountings,  your 
nottngs,  and  your  de  clams,  you  woolly  headed  fool,  you.' 

'Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  what  an  a  quandary  you've  brought  me 
intil,  by  your  sangs—ifit  hadn't  been  for  ye're  sangs  and 
drucken  palaver,  I'd  bane  at  home  wi'  my  wheel,  and  made 
many  a  ribbon  by  this  time.' 

'Dick,  will  you  join  me  for  fun^— let's  hang  a  witch  to  tlie 
windov;  gratings,  just  to  pass  the  time  away — we'll  know  bet- 
ter how  it  goes  when  our  own  turn  comes.' 
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'Agreed,  Tom ,  but  let  her  say  her  creed  first,  or  the  war- 
locks of  Panther  Run  will  cheat  us  of  our  subject  after  all.' 

'A  fig  for  her  cunning  arts — if  they  availed  her  any  thing, 
she  would  make  her  escape  any  how.' 

*0h  dear!  Oh  dear!  and  is  this  the  way  you  pay  for  your 
board,  ye  dismal  crew  o'  ye!  Many  a  fine  supper- ha  ye  had 
from  mc;  and  now  you're  goin  to  choke  a  pure  body,  jist  for 
fun — to  pass  the  time  away.' 

Thus  did  those  wretched  beings  torment  each  other,  and" 
pass  the  hours  of  their  imprisonment.  By  some  mancEUvre  or 
other  they  contrived  to  get  liquor  into  the  prison  without  the 
knowledgeof  the  jailor,  and  drank  till  sleep  put  them  to  si- 
lence. 

Leaving  the  prisoners,  let  us  go  to  the  Highland  farms,  and 
amidst  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  merry  reapers,  learn  the 
habits  of  our  hardy  yeomanry.  Along  the  undulating  land- 
scape, far  and  wide  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  sturdy  farmer 
swung  his  fingered  cradle,  and  left  behind  him,  in  handsome 
swathes,  the  golden  grain  of  his  ample  crop  that  glittered  in 
the  sun-beams. 

Soon  to  the  eye  appeared  the  precious  sheaves,  upreared  to 

the  sun — the  shocks,  in  plenteous  numbers,  checquered  the 

yellow  fields,  inspiring  joy  and  gaiety.     The  well-timed  joke, 

the  tale  of  love,  or  the  keen  returns  of  rival  politicians,  enliven 

'  the  spirits,  of  the  farmer,  and  lessen  the  fatigue  of  their  labors. 

I  s§e  before  me  tlie  rural  mansion  of  Peter  Softly,  and  not  far 
distant  the  farms  of  Campbell  arrd  Hanover — the  Deaconry, 
overlooking  the  wide  expanse  of  cultivation,  rises  above  the. 
pines  of  Cross-Creek,  and  reflects  the  setting  sun. 

Let  us  move  forward — here  is  the  muscular  figure  of  Mar- 
tin Buck — his  sons  are  settled  around  him;  while  the  hardy 
Pioneer,  still  patient  of  labor,  wrought  in  the  field ;  his  farm  is 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  promises  him  an  abundant 
harvest. 

In  the  field  of  Peter  Softly,  as  I  approached,  I  saw  the  figure 
of  the  village  school-master — he  was  gathering  sheaves.  As 
the  reapers  reached  the  end  of  their  respective  lands,  he  raised 
the  bottle,  and  pledging  the  company  in  a  hearty  dram,  toasted 
'The  Farmer  forever.' 

'Thank  you,  master,  for  the  compliment,'  said  Peter,  'but 
there's  many  a  scholar  who  would  not  demean  himself  so  far 
as  to  come  into  the  field  with  reapers  like  us.' 

'It  shows  their  want  of  wisdom,  Mr,  Softly.  The  sublime 
poetof  ancient  Rome  sung  the  praises  of  a  rural  life,  and  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Ceres — 'Tis  no  mark  of  wisdom,  to 
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sfight  the  farmer,  when.we  receive  from  his  granary  the  staiF  of 
life.  On  the  contrary,  we  men  of  science  are  incontrovertably 
your  debtors,  for  the  multifarious  necessaries  we  receive  at 
your  hands.'  . 

'I  know  nothing  about  Rome,  only  it's  the  seat  of  the  Whore 
of  Babylon,  that  sittith  upon  the  four  hills,  as  our  clargymau 
told  us  last  Sunday.  But  this  I  know,  the  Patriarchs  were 
farmers,  and  Joseph's  sheaf  rose  above  the  rest,  and  all  that — 
and  if  they  hadn't  learnt  it  from  Adam,  I  know  not  who  first 
tried  farming.' 

'Come  boys,  let's  be  marching,  as  the  song  says— Down 
with  the  grain,  and  all  the  aristocrats!' 

'Hush !  Ned,  you're  too  saucy —  your  master's  here.  I  think 
you're  too  easy  with  him,  or  he'd  be  shy  of  you.' 

^All  jokes  are  free  in  harvest,  dad;  and  if  master  conies 
among  us  at  all,  he  must  give  and  take,  or  he'll  soon  come  out 
at  the  little  end  of  the  horn.' 

'Be  done,  you  saucy  chub ! — The  boy  is  his  mother's  pet, 
and  lie  will  be  forward  sometimes.' 

*Let  him  have  his  way — there's  nothing  like  giving  lads  lib- 
erty sometimes,  especially  in  harvest  time.' 

The  Ecening  piece  was  announced  in  a  few  hours,  and  the 
workmen  dropped  their  sickles. 

The  SDOw-white  diaper  was  spread  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  and  a  choice  repast  from  the  fair  hands  of  Sally  &  Peggy 
was  not  the  less  relishing  from  the  fact  of  its  being  prepared 
by  the  hand  of  Birchwood's  future  bride.  Sally  was  not  "On-  • 
observed  by  the  sarcastic  Peggy,  when  she  dropped  the  extra 
lump  of  sugar  into  the  cup  of  the  master,  with  the  largest  piece 
of  pie  for  his  plate  on  the  waiter. 

The  company  were  now  informed,  that  as  he  would  not  need 
them  on  the  morrow,  they  were  requested  to  go  and  help  Allen 
Campbell.  A  short  time  elapsed,  and  the  sheaves  were  under 
their  temporary  covers,  and  the  reapers  separated. 

*Will  you  please  to  go  along  with  us,  master,'  said  the  sire, 
as  he  adjusted  his  clothing — 'if  you're  going  to  Allen's,  you'll 
be  handy  here.' 

'Thank  you,  sir — I  unhesitatingly  acquiesce  in  your  opin- 
ion, that  it  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  make  a  retrogade  ~ 
movement,  when  so  comfortable  a  lodging  as  your  house  is  al- 
lowed me  till  the  morrow.' 

'We  are  but  plain  folks,  master;  but  such  as  we  have  is  al- 
ways freely  offered  to  all  who  may  please  to  call  in  civility.  I 
am  more  anxious  to  keep  a  echoolinasler  than  any  other  neigh- 
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bor,  on  account  of  Ned — I  want  to  giveiiitn  larnin,  as  I  feel  the 
want  of  it  myself.' 

'And  rest  assured,  sir,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  on  my  part,  to 
instil  into  his  mind  the  rudiments  of  learning.  It  is  now  the 
holidays,  and  we  must  all  help  our  neighbors  to  secure  the 
grain.' 

'I'm  right  glad  of  your  assistance,  master,  and  thank  you 
kindly.  I  hope  we'll  have  a  pleasant  day  to-moiTow  at  Allen's.' 
— 'I  wish  it  with  all  my  heart.' — 'But  how  do  you  come  on 
withlbby,  master?' 

*I'm  off,  sir — off,  to  a  certainty — she's  not  the  girl  to  suit 
me;  her  learning,  to  be  sure,  is  well  enough,  but  she  is  too 
proud  for  my  use.  I  believe,  if  you  have  no  objections,  I  can 
be  suited  nearer  home.' 

'I've  nothing  to  do  with  your  aflairs,  master;  but  I  wish  you 
had  a  wife.  These  loose-footed  teachers  are  too  apt  to  play 
us  the  slip  before  our  time  is  made  up;  and  if  we  had  a  married 
master,  we  could  send  the  childer  when  we  had  no  other  use 
for  them.' 

'I  feel  no  desire  to  leave  the  settlement,  sir;  on  the  contra- 
ry, I  wish  to  locate  here,  if  agreeable  to  you,' 

*I  have  no  objections,  sir,  if  the  neighbors  be  agreed.' 

'I  think  the  neighbors  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  family 
concerns.' 

'Oh  yes,  we  must  all  agree,  or  the  matter  is  at  an  end.' 

'What !  and  must  we  ask  all  the  neighborhood  as  well  as 
*  yourselves?' 

'Ask  for 1  don't  understand.     You  have   an  article, 

havn't  you  ?     Is  my  time  out  yet  ?' 

'No  sir,  no — school  was  not  ended,  only  postponed  till  after 
harvest — but  the  other  subject  admits  of  present  settlement 
without  a  subscription  paper — my  location.' 

'Why,  man,  there's  no  scarcity  ofhouses,  but  you're  not  goin 
to  keep  Bachelor's  Hall,  are  ye?' 

'Not  at  all,  unless  you  are  hard  with  me.' 

'From  all  accounts,  it's  your  own  fault;  there's  not  a  neigh- 
bor about  but  receives  you,  and  some  say  you'll  get  Harriet  at 
the  Deaconry.  Why  not  take  her  now,  and  be  ready  before 
school  begins,  for  your  house-keeping/' 

'Harriet!  you're  surely  joking— Mr.  Softly,  could  you  sup- 
pose I  would  take  her,  and  reject  one  I  think  superior .' 

'There's  not  one  in  the  settlement  more  to  my  mind  than  just 
Harriet,  I  have  knowed  her  since  she  was  that  high,  and  I 
don't  know  a  cleverer  girl  in  all  the  Highlands,  oi  one  that 
would  suit  you  better.' 

'I  do.' 
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'Well,  she  must  be  a  stranger;  I  never  see'd  !ier.' 

'Yes  sir,  you  have,  and  she  is  more  to  my  mind  than  Har- 
riet.' 

'If  I  knew  where  to  find  her,  I'd  try  to  help  you  on;  and  I 
think  I  can  do  a  good  deal  with  the  girls  about  here.' 

'Perhaps  you  would  not  like  my  choice  after  all,  and  then 
I'd  be  as  bad  off  as  ever.' 

'Not  at  all,  sir;  you're  a  friend  I'd  like  to  oblige;  and  know- 
ing your  laming  and  accomplishments,  I  will  give  you  my  con  ■ 
sent  and  assistance.' 

'Your  hand — I  shall  never  forget  the  unbounded  obliga- 
-cions  you  have  laid  on  me  for  this  transcendant  manifestation 
of  your  goodness.     I'll  never — -' 

'Here's  my  hand,  then,  nas^sler.  I  will  keep  your  secret. 
But  pray,  v/ho  is  she?' 

iWho?'— 

'Why,  I  can't  consent  to  be  your  aid,  and  not  know  who  the' 
girl  is.' 

'Why,  then,  she  is — ' 

'She  is  Harriet,  after  all— and  you  did'd  like  to  say  it.' 
•    'No  sir'.' 

'I  never  saw  you  look  so  pale,  master;  are  you  sick?' 

'No  sir  1' 

'Then  tell  me,  and  I  pledge  my  honor  you  shall  have  her,  if 
in  my  power  to  get  her  for  you — Who  is  she? 

'Your  daughter!' 

'Mighty,  man,  do  you  say  so?' 

'It  is  true,  indeed.' 

'Why,  she  never  told  me  a  word  about  it  — Whicli  of  iheraj 
master?' 

'Sally.' 

'Well,  well,  I  can't  help  it  now;  my  word  is  passed,  and  if 
you  and  the  women  can  agree,  I  think  we  shan't  trouble  the 
neighbors  about  it  after  all.     Ha!  ha  I' 

'Ha !  ha !  I'll  soon  let  you  see  I'm  in  earnest,  without  a  sub- 
scription paper.' 

'Come,  we're  at  the  gate — -you're  welcome,  master,  heart 
and  hand,  for  my  part;  but  we  must  go  and  hunt  the  cupboard 
for  som^ething  nice  to  drink  down  our  bargain  with  this  even- 
ing.' ■ 

'Sally,  fetch  here  a  pitcher  ©f  water  and  '  the  key  of  the 
cupboard.' 

'I  can't  come,  I'm  busy.' 

'Send  Peggy,  then. — .The  girls  are  always  busy  when  I  want 
the  key  of  the  cupboard.     They've  got  so  many  nick-nacks 
8* 
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and  conserves  and  one  presen'e  or  another,  that  its  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  get  at  my  own,  without  upsetting  their 

glasses.' 

'How  are  you  now,  master?'  said  Peggy,  as  she  entered  with 
the  key  and  pitcher. 

'Happy,  indeed,  Peggy,  and  wish  you  equally  so,' 

'Thank  you,  sir;  but  I  hope  you'll  let  me  open  the  cupboard.' 

'Well,  well,  let's  have  my  decanter,  and  we'll  let  your  nick- 
nacks  alone.' 

After  a  sociable  chat  together  for  some  time,  in  which  the 
mutual  expectations  of  tho  parties  were  partially  understood, 
the  old  gentleman  repaired  to  the  other  apartment,  to  comfort 
himself  with  his  pipe  before  going  to  bed. 

This  was  soon  observed  by  the  farmer's  daughter,  who  did 
not  long  leave  the  beau  of  her  choice  in  the  solitude  of  the 
genteel  chamber.  She  entered,  and  mutual  exchanges  of  in- 
nocent familiarities  passed  between  them.' 

'I  hdve  news  for  you.Birchwood.  We  are  to  have  a  new 
preacher  next  Sunday,  and  you  are  requested  to  clerk  for  him.' 

'Certainly  I  cannot  hesitate  to  perform  a  duty,  that  none  are 
competent  to  fill  with  accuracy  and  with  dignity  like  myself. 
The  congregation  know  this,  and  take  care  to  send  for  me  on 
all  important  occasions. 

'Have  you  changed  your  mind,  my  girl,  since  the  quilting 
party.  After  theilurry  of  such  a  pouting  as  I  had  with  the  flirts 
of  the  ridge,  I  began  to  think  you  would  have  unfavorable  pre- 
sentiments of  the  climactric  of  our  let  e-a-tetes  in  this  depart- 
ment^ and  believe  me  inconstant,  fickle  and  prevaricating.' 

♦I  believe  they  are  jealous  of  the  honor  you  do  me,  Birch- 
'.vood,  iji  acknowledging  me  the  companion  of  your  leisure 
hours;  but  I  don't  care  a  button  for  their  hints,  if  you  be  true 
to  me,' 

'Nay,  rather  doubt  the  order  of  the  planetary  system,  than 
harbor  for  a  moment  an  unjust  suspicion  of  my  paramount  fi- 
delity to  your  irresistable  charms.' 

'I  am  satisfied,' 

'Grant  me,  then,  the  great  desire  of  my  heart,  and  become 
the  Vv  i(e  of  Birclnvood.  Will  you,  sweet  girl,  soothe  the  ach- 
)ng  heart  of  the  man  of  science?  W^ill  you  consent  to  give  me 
your  hand,  your  li«art,  my  lovely  Sally?' 

With  a  kiss  dfsilent  consent,  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  teach- 
er, and  hid  her  blushing  face  on  his  bosom. 

'My  happy  bride,'  said  tho  sublimated  pedagogue,  'when 
shall  we  convey  the  happy  tidings  to  the  disappointed  enanjo- 
ratas  of  the  quilting  party  V 
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'I  cannot  name  a  day;  we  will  see  my  mother,  and  make  a 
further  arrangement.' 

They  did  not  long  remain  alone ;  for  Peggy,  fearful  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  brewing,  abruptly  entered  and  hinted  it 
w^s  time  for  rest. 

'I  submit,  but  do  not  feel  fatigued.  The  company  of  your 
family  is  a  relaxation  at  any  time,  Miss  Peggy,  and  paramount 
with  me  to  a  fourteen  hours'  slumber.' 

'If  you  are  so  near  a-kin  to  the  night-owls,  master,  know  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  our  regular  rest,  especially  in  harvest.' 

'Well,  let  us  go,  Peggy. — Good  night,  master'— 'Good  night, 
Sally' — And  they  separated. 


CHAPTER  X, 


At  dawn  of  day,  Henry  Wallace  and  Captain  Ball  rose  and 
went  out  to  the  garden. 

'I  believe.  Ball,  I  have  brought  you  into  a  love  adventure  as 
well  as  myself.  You  seem  to  have  a  decided  partiality  for  Miss 
Hanover,  and  I  rejoice  at  it.' 

'I  know  not  vvhat  to  think,  Wallace — I  have,  indeed  met 
with  a  lovely  country  girl;  but  v^hether  J  could  succeed  or  not, 
is  a  doubtful  case.  I  must  start  this  morning;  but  whether  I 
ever  return,  unless  to  see  you  married,  1  cannot  tell;  I  have  my 
doubts  about  it.' 

'To  see  me  married !  You  talti  as  if  gloves  were  already 
exchanged,  and  all  we  wanted  was  the  parson.' 

'I  do  think  so,  though  few  words  pass  between  you  in  my 
presence,  yet  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  physiognomy  as  not  to 
perceive  in  every  action,  every  look  of  Isabella,  the  glow  of  love 
for  the  Pittsburgh  merchant.' 

'I  dare  not  say  so — what  may  be  the  result,  I  knov/  not.  We 
shall  meet  again,  however;  that  I  am  resolved  on,  if  we  live  a 
few  days  longer.  Like  yourself,  my  business  calls  me  away 
to-day,  but  I  shall  see  Isabella  on  my  my  return  from  Ohio — 
for  I  must  cross  the  river.  In  the  mean  time,  Ball,  is  it  your 
wish  to  cultivate  a  further  acquaintance  with  Lucinda?  If  it 
is,  I  can  befriend  you  in  turn.' 

'You  may  then,  Henry;  but  go  not  too  far.  We  never  have 
intentionally  led  a  worthy  girl  to  build  her  hopes  of  a  husband 
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on  oar  association  with  her,  and  left  her  to  regret  our  want  of 
honor  in  fulfilling  our.promises.' 

'No,  indeed,  far  be  it  from  me  to  act  so  unmanly.  I  have 
drank  too  deep  already  of  the  cup  of  sorrow,  to  ever  wish  a  fel- 
low creature,  through  my  instrumentality,  to  taste  a  single  drop 
of  its  contents,' 

'Arraign  not,  Henry,  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  They 
have  been  adverse,  I  know ;  but  are  you  prepared  to  say  the  loss 
of  your  kindred  has  not  been  the  cause  of  your  meeting  with 
Isabella?  The  desire  of  diverting  your  meiancholly  has  led 
you  to  travel;  in  the  course  of  your  rambles,  you  have  been 
led  to  the  Highlands,  and  as  if  the  Author  of  nature  was  pleas- 
ed in  a  mysterious  manner  to  remove  your  troubles,  he  leads 
you  to  the  mansion  of  Isabella.  She  loves  you ;  can  you  hesi- 
tate to  relieve  her  anxiety,  and  tell  her  at  once  you  wish  her 
for  your  partner  in  life  ?' 

'Are  you  indeed  serious.  Ball.' 

'I  am,  indeed.  I  know  that  there  is  yet  an  explanation  to 
make,  and  she  desires  your  avowal.  Why  should  you  hesi- 
tate? Are  you  fearful  of  a  refusal?  Doubt  not  your  success. 
She  is  too  well  acquainted  with  your  character  to  doubt  your 
sincerity — and  why  wrong  her  and  yourself  by  a  procrastina- 
tion dangerous  to  both.' 

'I  submit,  generous  friend !  what  a  treasure  have  I  found  in 
my  solitary  hours  from  the  counsel  you  have  given  me.  We 
have  tried  to  travel  in  the  path  of  virtue  together,  believing  and 
believed  by  each  other.  Should  this  important  change  take 
place  in  our  relative  situations,  may  I  still  retain  your  friend- 
ship, as  I  am  resolved  you  shall  have  mine.' 

'This  connexion,  Henry,  will  only  strengthen  the  recollec- 
tion of  past  favors  exchanged,  and  enlarge  the  field  of  exer- 
tion for  our  mutual  benefit.     Cheer  up,  Henry — I  declare  you 
have  got  into  your  old  habits  again.     I'll  complain  to  Isabella 
and  blame  her  for  spoiling  my  comrade.' 

'No,  Ball,  don't  do  so,  'tis  childish  of  me,  I  confess.  I  pro- 
mise better  behaviour,  but  don't  make  me  ridiculous  where  I 
wish  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage,' 

'Well,  we  must  return ;  see  we  have  unconsciously  reached 
the  head  of  the  farm,' 

'How  do  you  like  the  premises,  Ball  ?  Hanover  likes  to 
have  things  in  order  about  him.  Here  are  fields  much  more 
profitable  to  the  old  gentleman  than  Lucinda's  labyrinth — 
Be  somewhat  of  a  jobber  just  now,  and  calculate  by  your  eye, 
where  the  division  line  would  run,  between  Mrs.  Ball,  that  is 
to  be,  and  young  George  Hanover.*" 
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'Well  done,  Wallace !  I  perceive  your  drift,  and  shall  divide 
it  as  well  as  I  can.  In  the  first  place,  Isabella  Wallace's  line 
shall  be  the  first  corner;  the  end  of  the  field  where  the  mis- 
chievous girls  stood  to  see  me  ride  a  strange  colt  and  tumble 
on  the  Cross-Creek  hills  in  full  view  of  them,  be  the  second, 
and ' 

*There  stop,  that's  enough ;  I  can  make  out  the  other  lines 
myself,  and  will  have  them  drawn  out  and  blazed  for  you  on 
your  wedding  day,  that  all  parties  may  be  satisfied.' 

A  hearty  laugh  ensued,  and  the  beaus  returned  towards  the 
house. 

'Which  is  the  handsomest  beau,  Isabella?'  said  George,  as  he 
saw  the  girls  eying  them  intently. 

'You,  of  course,  George.' 

'No,  butpresent  company  excepted.' 

'Then,  Henry  Wallace,  I  say,'  returned  Lucinda. 

'Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  Lucy.  But  I'd  give  George 
the  preference  of  the  three,  though  he  did  run  ofFand  leave  me.' 

'At  that  again,  Isabella.  I  see  I'll  never  get  clear  of  your 
hints  till  I  bring  you  a  Honey  Comb  in  earnest. — Well  now, 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  manly  front  and  mili- 
tary carriage  of  the  captain,  and  the  Presbyterian  stiffness  of 
Wallace,  as  there  is  between  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling.' 

"Tisan  odd  comparison,  by  the  bye;  and  I  suppose  I  must 
make  you  the  representative  tf  Washington.' 

'Not  of  the  College,  if  you  please,  ladies,  for  I  never  wore  a 
black  coat  since  I  entered  the  miliiia  roll.' 

'Call  him  Manchester,  then,lbby,  for  his  witticisms  come  as 
rapid  and  irregular  as  the  torrents  of  King's  Creek  or  the  rushing 
of  Tomlinson's  Run.' 

They  approach — the  ladies  retired  from  the  door,  and  the 
friends  entered  and  were  seated.  The  usual  compliments  of 
the  morning  were  exxihanged,  while  Mr.  Hanover  and  George 
kept  them  company  till  breakfast  was  called. 

'This  is  a  busy  season  of  the  year  with  us,  gentlemen.  You 
must  accept  our  apology  for  not  giving  you  that  attention,  which 
in  the  fall  and  winter  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  bestow  on  those 
who  favor  us  with  a  visit.' 

The  apology  belongs  to  us,  Mr.  Hanover,  as  we  have  rather 
intruded,  knowing  it  a  busy  season  with  the  farmers.' 

'You  are  not  the  less  welcome,  on  that  account,  though  not 
so  well  provided  for  as  at  othw  times  in  the  year.  I  should  be 
happy  in  a  further  acquaintance  with  you  both,  whenever  your 
business  or  your  pleasure  leads  you  to  the  Highlands.' 

Lucinda  announced  breakfast,  and  the  company  sat  down 
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with  that  genteel  familiarity  which  characterises  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  polished  manners  of  the  Virginia  country  gentry. 
It  is  not  that  stiff  and  formal  welcome  so  common  to  the  boards 
of  the  Eastern  States;  but  an  easy  and  graceful  demearior 
which  speaks  more  eloquent  than  the  most  fulsome  compli- 
ments of  those  who  labor  to  appear  polite,  at  the  expense  of 
the  more  natural  indications  of  a  hearty  welcome.  Common 
place  conversation,  which,  while  it  overcame  embarrassment, 
gave  a  zest  to  the  viands  of  a  well  furnished  table,  regulated 
the  appetite,  and  the  parly  rose  mutually  pleased  with  the  en- 
tertainment and  the  inmates  of  the  farm  house. 

A  short,  a  touching  and  sentimental  conversation  passed  be- 
tween Ball  and  Lucinda,  and  he  took  leave  of  tlie  family. — 
Mounting  his  horse  at  the  gate,  he  was  soon  out  of  sight,  lie 
was  soon  followed  by  Isabella  and  Wallace,  who  returned  to 
the  mansion  of  her  sire. 

On  their  way,  a  thousand  tender  ideas  filled  their  minds,  but 
few  were  admitted  utterance.  That  feeling,  too  acute  for  des- 
cription, yet  enlivening  as  the  fragrant  breeze  from  a  garden  of 
flowers  in  the  loveliest  month  in  the  year,  gav€  a  kindred  sen- 
sation to  their  kindred  bosoms  and  tuned  every  mental  string 
to  sweetest  harmony. 

'We  have  visited  a  lovely  garden,  Isabella;  but  there  is  one 
germ  planted  within  the  precincts  of  its  pale,  that  I  trust  will 
be  nurtured  to  maturity  and  expand  in  native  loveliness.' 

'Indeed land  where  was  it?  I  thought  I  knew  every  flower 
and  shrub  in  Lucinda's  garden.' 

"Tisa  mental  plant,  Isabella,  and  is  nurtured  in  the  bosonl 
of  Lucinda.' 

'1  understand  now — she  is  indeed  fond  of  the  Captain,  al- 
though she  strove  hard  1o  conceal  it.' 

'And  why  conceal  it?  Has  she  not  deserved  him  by  the 
winning  sweetness  of  her  manners,  and  the  display  of  a  well 
cultivated  understanding.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  she  has  made 
an  impression  on  the  heart  of  Captain  Ball,  that  will  not  be 
easily  eradicated, 

'Do  you  think  he  will  ever  return  ?' 

'There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  he  will;  and  if  he  does,. 
I  have  lost  my  judgment  in  female  character,  if  she  does  not 
retain  him  a  willing  captive  in  her  bower.' 

'I  wish  she  may;  he  is  indeed  a  worthy  gentleman,  and 
comes  welt  recommended.  You  will  see  Lucinda  very  soon, 
and  mark  my  words,ifshe  be  not  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  vol- 
unteer.' 
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4low  fast  the  minutes  fly — I  had  much  to  say  to  you,  but 
jnust  be  brief.     I  wish  to  see  you  again.' 

'Again!     Will  you  leave  me  soon?' 

*Do  you  desire  my  stay?  Yes,  I  read  it  in  your  counten- 
ance, Isabella.  But  why  should  I  stay?  There  is  danger,  you 
know,  in  too  eager  a  taste  of  sentimental  friendship,-  it  over- 
steps the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  changes  into  love — love, 
deep-rooted  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart,  that  defies  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition  to  ever  eradicate.' 

'Then  it  is  pure — and  can  there  be  a  crime  in  such  a  pas- 
sion. It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  dissimulation,  and  must  be 
praiseworthy.' 

'I  stand  convicted.  But  must  there  not  be  an  object  to  in-. 
spire  this  passion,  equally  pure?  It  ought  to  be — but  it  does 
not  follow,  because  1  love  sincerely,  tliat  my  object  of  affection 
reciprocates  my  feelings.  Nay,  eye  me  not  so  closely — I  do 
indeed  sincerely  love  thee,  Isabella ;  but  was  afraid  to  declare 
it.  It  is  over  now — I  cannot,  I  wish  not  to  retract  my  decla- 
ration. Will  you  reciprocate  my  love  on  the  altar  of  affec- 
tion ?  I  ask  no  explicit  answer — I  know  it.  Come  to  my 
arms,  lovely  girl,  and  repose  with  confidence  in  the  affections 
of  your  Wallace.' 

Bursting  into  tears,  the  young,  the  blooming  and  accom- 
plished Isabella  sunk  on  the  bosom  of  the  orphan  of  Alleghe- 
ny—he kissed  away  the  tears  (hat  moistened  her  damask  cheek, 
and  in  raptures  unspeakable,  gazed  upon  her  charms. 

'Cheer  up,  Isabella;  this  burst  of  nature,  alike  new  to  us 
both,  has  almost  unmanned  me.  Then,  why  so  coy  ?  Wal^ 
lace  will  be  your  friend  through  the  wandering  mazes  of  an 
untried  path  we  have  yet  to  pursue — and  secure  in  my  love, 
you  need  fear  no  change  of  fortune.' 

With  a  smile  on  her  brow,  that  looked  almost  divine,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  Wallace,  and  they  proceeded.  Her  wonted 
serenity  soon  returned,  and  the  busy  hum  of  the  rnerry  far- 
mers, as  they  laid  the  ripened  grain  before  them,  broke  upon 
their  ears.  They  were  soon  in  sight;  and  crossing  the  field, 
were  at  the  gate. 

'Why,  Ibby,  you  slept  long  this  morning,  I  think.  The  era- 
dlersand  reapers  have  been  out  long  ago.' 

'I  saw  them,  mother,'  as  I  came  along — but  it  was  too  late 
then  to  hurry.  We  are  here  now,  and  will  try  to  make  up  lost 
time.' 

'Mr,  Wallace,  you  are  no  farmer,  but  we  can  have  yout 
company  at  least,  and  that  will  be  some  accommodation.' 

He  dared  not  say  nay — he  seated  himself,  and  amused  Ihem 
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by  the  variety  of  his  information,  and  ingratiated  himselfcoru- 
pletely  into  the  esteem  of  Mrs.  Campbell.  Dinner  was  soon 
prepared ,  and  the  horn  called  the  hands  from  the  field. 

After  a  sumptuous  meal,  at  whicli  the  wits  of  the  Ridge 
displayed  their  skill  in  many  a  humorous  hint,  they  left  the 
table. 

'I  must  leave  you,  Mr.  Campbell,'  said  Wallace,  as  he  walked 
out  of  the  door. 

Allen  followed  him — 'Why  start  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  Har- 
ry-— are  you  tired  of  our  company  V 

'No  sir,  but  you  know  that  my  business  will  not  permit  me 
to  detain  long  from  the  city.' 

.  'I  am  satisfied,'  Allen  returned;  'but  if  you  leave  us,  I  hope 
you  will  shortly  return,  and  we  will  be  more  at  leisure  to  enjoy 
your  company.  Come  Harry,  aside  a  little  further — I  am 
pleased  with  your  behaviour,  and  wish  lo  befriend  you  in  your 
business,  I  have  a  small  sum  to  dispose  of— rand  if  you  will 
?ake  it,  you  are  welcome  to  the  use  of  it  for  a  few  years.  It 
will  be  useful  to  you  in  trade,  and  perhaps  may  save  you  some 
trouble  in  the  collection  of  money.  'Tis  hot  riding,  my  young 
friend ;  and  if  you  think  proper,  you  may  take  it,  and  relurn 
when  the  weather  is  cooler,  to  collect  your  accounts  in  Ohio.' 

'I  accept  your  offer,  Mr.  Campbell,  thankfully,  and  will 
try  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  for  us  both.' 

'You  v/ere  pleased  to  send  Isabella  a  letter,  asking  permission 
to  visit  our  family.  It  was  not  necessary,  Wallace — you  are 
welcome  to  the  freedom  of  our  house  whenever  it  suits  youi 
convenience,  without  a  formal  application  in  writing.' 

'Thank  you,  sir-^-but  I  fear  more  frequent  visits  might  pro- 
duce an  interest  in  your  family  circle,  that  might  occasion  your 
displeasure.' 

'How,  Harry?  I  know  not  why  you  may  not  increase  the 
number  of  your  acquaintances,  and  cherish  the  friendship  wq 
have  manifested  towards  you.' 

'Isabella  is  young,  and  I  am  already  perhaps  too  much  v. 
lighted  with  her  society,  to  make  a  disinterested  friend~iu 
short,  Mr.  Campbell,  I  love  Isabella,  and  would  wish  to  make 
her  my  companion  for  life— -but  I  fear  this  is  an  honor  too  high 
for  the  attainment  of  a  solitary  orphan.', 

'Does  ray  girl  approve  of  your  attachment,  Henry  ?'  j 

'She  does  indeed;  but  will  you  suffer  this  attachment  to  in-j 
-crease?  Will  you,  Mr.  Campbell,  sanction  by  your  approba-j 
*ion,  the  love  we  cherish  for  each  other?'  "I 

'I  cannot  cross  her  inclination,  Henry — if  Isabella  really 
loves  you  and  wishes  you  for  a  husband,  you  may  have  her. 
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Take  her,  Henry ;  'tis  not  worth  while  to  keep  your  mind  un- 
easy— and  may  the  God  of  nature  bless  you  both,  and  make  her 
as  good  a  companion  to  you  as  she  has  been  a  dutiful  child  to 
me.  Here,  take  my  hand;  I  wish  you  prosperity  and  uncloud- 
ed happiness  in  your  journey  through  life.' 

'You  are  indeed  my  friend.  Accept  my  gratitude  for  this 
inestimable  gift,  and  rest  assured  it  shall  be  my  constant  care 
to  prove  myself  worthy  of  your  confidence.' 

'Make  what  arrangements  you  think  best,  Wallace,  and 
come,  assured  of  a  hearty  reception  with  the  hand  of  Isabella. 

'Let  us  return.  If  you  wish  to  return  to  Pitt,  I  cannot  think 
of  detaining  you.' 

They  entered  the  house. — 'Boys,  you  are  going  out — here, 
Alfred,  bring  Wallace's  horse  to  the  gate  before  you  go.  He 
says  he  must  leave  us.' 

'I'm  sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Wallace,  but  I  hope  you  will  soon  re- 
turn, when  we  will  have  more  leisure  to  keep  your  company.' 

'I  will  come  before  many  days,  Alfred;  but  do  not  forget 
your  promise,  to  come  and  see  me  in  the  city.' 

'Come  into  the  room,  Henry.  Here  is  the  sum  I  offeryou— - 
be  cautious,  and  I  wish  you  success  in  the  use  of  it.' 

Henry  gave  the  necessary  papers  in  exchange;  and,  follow- 
ing Isabella  to  her  room,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  told  her 
what  had  happened. 

'I  have  no  other  desire,  Wallace,  than  the  promotion  of  your 
happiness;  but  you  will  not  hurry  me  away,  I  hope.' 

'No,  name  your  own  time,  sweet  girl,  and  I  will  curb  my 
anxiety  to  suit  your  convenience.' 

'How  long  will  you  allow  me?' 

'Say  three  hours — and  I'll  take  my  horse  back  to  the  field.' 

'Three  hours — you're  jesting.  Three  weeks  at  least,  Wal- 
lace, or  I'll  not  have  time  to  make  ready.' 

'As  you  please—  but  I  go  from  you,  Isabella,  with  reluc- 
tance; but  it  is  for  the  last  time;  we  separate  for  a  few  days — • 
then  I  will  return,  and  be  with  you  for  life.' 

A  heart  cheering  and  delightful  exchange  of  tender  senti- 
ments passed  between  the  pair,  and  they  came  into  the  room. 
Mrs.  Campbell  expressed  her  approbation  in  the  warmest 
terms,  and  gave  them  a  mother's  blessing. 

'We  must  part,  my  friends,  but  it  will  be  but  a  few  days. — ■ 
Alfred  is  at  the  gate,  and  waits  for  me.' 

'Farewell,  Harry' — 'Farewell,  Wallace,  a  pleasant  journey.' 
Isabella  gave  him  her  hand, but  did  not  say  a  word;  the  tear 
stood  in  her  eye,  and  Wallace  kissed  it  off  witli  a  smile. — - 
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We'll  soon  meet  again.' — lie  vaulted  into  his  saddle,  and  scJon 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Captain  Ball  did  not  long  delay  with  his  friends  in  Charles- 
town;  but  crossing  Buffalo,  winded  his  way  down  the  lovely 
bottoms  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio.  There  is  not  a  more  de- 
lightful view  on  the  river,  than  that  which  now  spread  before 
the  eye  of  Captain  Ball. 

The  lofty  grandeur  of  the  hills,  the  cultivated  farms  rich  in 
llie  varieties  of  their  produce,  and  the  glassy  smoothness  oP 
the  stream  that  reflected  like  an  immense  mirror,  the  varied 
hues  of  the  leaves  of  the  lofty  timber  trees,  with  occasional 
barques  that  glided  o'er  its  surface,  enlivened  the  prospect  and 
added  new  beauty  to  the  scenery. 

His  mind  was  occupied  with  a  variety  of  pleasing  ideas  as  he 
rode  along;  and  the  beauteous  form  and  bewitching  sweetness 
of  Lucinda  Hanover,  danced  before  his  imagination  in  all  her 
loveliness. 

A  stranger  broke  the  chain  of  his  ideas,  as  he  rode  up  to  him 
— 'Are  you  travelling  to  Wheeling,  sir?' 

«I  am.' 

^Accept  of  my  company,  if  you  please.' 

*I  have  no  objections.' 

*You  have  a  beautiful  country — in  my  whole  route  from 
•Pittsburgh,  I  have  not  had  a  prospect  more  delightful  than  this."^ 

The  mouths  of  the  Cross-Creeks  were  now  in  view — and  the 
little  villa  of  Warrentown  appeared  before  them.  This  was  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  narrow  pass  over  which  they  now 
travelled ;  and  a  few  minutes,  and  they  were  at  the  ferry. 

*Are  we  far  from  Girty's  Point,  sir,'  inquired  the  stranger. 

*It  is  hid  from  the  view  by  a  short  meander  of  the  creek  on 
our  right.  It  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  Indian  war.  The  road 
from  Warren  to  the  borough  of  West  Liberty  goes  over  that 
point,  and  this  stream  is  the  division  line  between  the  counties 
of  Brooke  and  Ohio.  It  is  a  fine  tract  of  Highland,  and  along 
the  extensive  ridge  above  us,  a  large  portion  of  the  produce  for 
the  supply  of  the  N.  Orleans  market  is  raised  and  brought  to 
this  port.' 

The  travdlers  alighted  at  the  inn,  and  refreshed  themselves 
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and  their  horses.  The  landlord  was  attentive  and  obligingj 
although  considerably  assimilated  in  his  manners  with  the  back- 
woods hunter.  From  him  the  stranger  heard  the  narrative  of 
Girty's  exploits — of  the  difficulties  that  were  formerly  encoun- 
tered in  a  voyage  to  New-Orleans,  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  settlers  along  the  river,  and  their  ditlerent  methods 
of  securing  game — several  specimens  of  Indian  instruments  of 
war,  with  portions  of  their  dress,  were  exhibited,  that  gave  them 
great  satisfaction. 

TlTcy  re-mounted,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  lofty  spires  of 
Wheeling  appeared.  A  grand,  a  dignified  and  splendid  variety 
of  objects  now  presented  themselves — the  little  island  oppo- 
site the  town,  the  broad  expansion  of  the  river,  and  its  sudden 
curtailment  in  dimensions,  as  it  wound  round  the  point,  was 
pleasing  indeed.  The  natural  irregularity  of  the  ground  on  , 
which  the  borough  was  located,  was  improved  by  art,and  every 
embellishment  which  the  hands  of  the  artist  could  contrive^ 
beautified  the  buildings  and  gave  an  imposing  effect  on  this 
great  mart  of  western  trade. 

♦We  part  here,'  said  the  captain,  as  he  wheeled  to  the  right; 
*I  wish  you  a  safe  journey  to  your  place  of  destination,' 

'Farewell,  sir,'  said  the  stranger,  and  he  rode  down  the 
street. 

Let  us  now  travel  back  to  the  mansion  of  Peter  Softly,  and 
mark  what  followed  at  the  end  of  the  harvest. 

But  a  few  days  elapsed  after  the  interview  between  Birch- 
wood  and  Sally,  before  the  whispers  of  the  neighbors  circulated 
the  news  of  the  intended  nuptials. 

One  evening,  as  Birchwood  came  across  the  fields  from  his 
school,  in  leaping  a  fence  which  crossed  the  bye  path  leading 
to  the  house  of  Miss  Sally,  he  dropped  a  paper  from  his  pocket 
unobserved,  and  he  passed  on  to  the  house. 

'You  have  come  earlier  than  usual,  master,'  said  Sally,  as  she 
led  the  way  into  the  room. 

'I'm  like  the  lonesome  dove,  when  frightened  from  the  side 
of  her  mate  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  hawk — she  moans 
the  absence  of  her  lover,  and  hurries  to  the  side  of  her  partner 
with  outstretched  pinions.^ 

'Ha!  and  who  has  been  so  impudent  as  to  ruffle  the  temper 
of  my  dear  Birchwood?' 

'A  preposterous  coxcomb  from  college,  with  his  high-flown 
gibberish,  has  dared  to  hint  his  intention  of  ousting  me  out  of 
the  school.  Yes,  ousting  Birchwood,  th  e  linguist,  rhetorician, 
the  man  of  science,  the  pattern  and  pink    of  Utejature — nie. 
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who  has  been  the  burthen  of  many  a  secret  sigh — ^nie,  the  hap- 
py partner  of  the  exquisite  Sally  Softly.' 

'Oh  shame!  father  won't  let  such  a  thing  take  place,  surely, 
and  we  on  the  eve  of  being  married.  I'll  tell  him  this  very 
night,  so  I  will.' 

*Be  moderate,  my  dear — I  know  all  the  fluctuations  of  th^ 
animal  system — I  know  the  heighths  and  depths  of  philosophy, 
and  will  blow  him  like  a  meteoric  stone  from  the  bowels  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,' 

'La!  Mr.  Birchwood,  what  state  is  Mount  Vesuvius  in?  It 
can't  be  far  from  Georgia,  is  it?  Well  now',  what  a  thing  it  is 
to  have  learningP 

*Yet,  with  all  my  learning,  I  cannot  avoid  the  supereminent 
cunning  of  your  sparklmg  eye,  Sally,'  said  Birchwood,  as  he 
kissed  her  cherry  lip,  and  smiled  significantly.  A  conversa- 
tion, equally  learned  and  sentimental,  occupied  their  attention 
until  tea  was  announced. 

It  was  now  near  sun  set,  when  the  report  of  a  gun  called 
them  to  the  porch,  and  they  saw  the  hardy  Buck  emerge  from 
the  woodland,  and  head  towards  the  farm  of  Campbell. 

'There  is  a  soldier  for  you,  master.  Find  me  a  man  among 
all  your  scholars  that  can  drop  a  wild  Turkey  from  the  top  of 
a  tree  quicker  than  he,  and  I'll  treat  the  first  court  day.' 

*He  has  killed  one,  sure  enough,  Mr.  Softly,  but  we  are  not 
like  to  share  the  roast.  -  He  passes  us  by.' 

Martin  Buck  Walked  onj  and  getting  beyond  the  view  of  the 
farm  house,>hft  sat  dowa  on  a  log,  and  opening  a  paper,  (the 
sarmfe^Tiat  Birchwood  lost,  and  he  had  picked  up  on  the  path,) 
he  endeavored  to  spell  its  contents;  it  was  cramply  written,  and 
he  could  not  well  understand  it. 

'Isabel  can,  I  know,'  thought  he,  and  he  hurried  on  to  tlie 
house.  He  entered  without  ceremony,  and  saluted  Allen  and 
the  family.  They  were  at  supper. — 'Set  forward,  Martin,  and 
eat  with  us.' — The  hunter  obeyed. 

'Isabella,'  said  Martin,  as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  'here's  a 
paper  I  want  you  to  read  for  me.' 

'Step  into  the  other  room,  then,  Martin.' 

He  entered — 'Here  it  is.' 

She  took  the  paper,  and  having  looked  over  it,  exclaimed 
'Is  it  possible?'     Where  did  you  find  this,  Martin?' 

'On  Ned  Softly's  path  to  the  school  house.' 

•I'm  glad  you  found  it— I  will  keep  it,  with  your  pernais- 
sion.' 

'Read  it  to  me  first. ' 
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*  — 10th  May,  18—. 

'Dear  Husban 

'I  cant  thinke  yoii  have  forgot  your  wif  here  in 
I  have  long  waited  for  your  cumin  back  two  me  and 


'little  Tom,  if  youdrathur  slay  in  Vurginee,  sende  me  sum 
'munny,  and  I  wil  cum  out  in  a  wagon  til  you.  Your  wif  tii 
=deth.  MARIE  EURCHWOD.' 

Martin's  heavy  eye-brows  became  contracted  in  stem  sever- 
ity, while  a  tint  of  death-like  paleness  changed  the  face  of  the 
astonished  Isabella.  A  moment  of  suspense,  and  the  flash  of 
the  hunter's  eye  forebode  the  coming  storm  of  his  irritated  tem- 
per. 

'The  savage  scoundrel,'  said  he;  the  gantlet  be  his  doom  ou 
Briar  Point  of  Buffalo.  What!  Birchwood  a  father,  and  de- 
sert his  little  boy — leave  his  wife,  and  spark  neiglibor  Softly'* 
girl !     Fire  and  fury !  what  will  we  do  with  him?' 

'Oh!  Martin, hush — you  will  raise  the  family!  You  must 
leave  him  lo  me — I'll  punish  him  severely.' 

'But  Ibby,just  let  me  go  to-night  and  tie  him  up— it  will 
ccol  him,  to  give  him  five-and-twenty  by  moon-light.'' 

'Oh  no!  Oh  no,  Buck!  you'll  involve  yourself  in  a  law  suit.' 

'Law — law — by  the  warlocks  of  Buffalo,  every  piping  cox- 
comb that  treads  this  land  of  freedom  is  g'agged  by  the  law 
Before  these  rambling  inlerlopSi'sTcaaie  among  us,  we  could 
punish  a  villain  without  law.  The'Camp  would  marshal  him 
at  the  drum  head,  and  a  bell'd  caravaV give  hfm'a-juror's  ver- 
dict, and  a  sound  flogging,  in  a  five  minutes'  halt.'         '*"*   ' 

'Yet,  Martin,  you  will  allow  me  to  take  him  in  charge  at  this 
time;  and  if  he  is  not  sufficiently  punished,  I  will  give  him 
over  to  you  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  say  nothing  about 
thifi  letter;  my  scheme  requires  secrecy;  you  shall  hear  more 
about  it  in  a  day  or  two.' 

'Be  it  as  you  will,  then — but  I'd  rather  have  the  drilling  of 
him  myself,  for  a  day  or  two.  I'd  show  him  what  |  learned 
after  St.  Clair's  defeat,  my  girl.' 

They  returned  into  the  room;  arid  Martin  seating  himself, 
began  to  inquire  the  news  of  Allen. 

'Have  you  heard  any  thing  strange,  lately,  Allen  ?' 

'Nothing  of  im.portance,  Martin ;  unless  it  be,  that  our  west- 
ern counties  are  making  an  effort  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  by  revising  our  State  Constitution.' 

'Well,  these  are  matters  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about — I  am 
a  poor  scholar,  and  can't  read  the  news  very  well;  but  that's  no 
matter  now;  my  children  are  more  concerned  about  the  future 
9* 
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laws  of  Virginia  than  I  am,  and  they  don't  say  much  to  me 
about  it.  My  voice  was  once  heard  in  council ;  but  we  were  a 
plain  people  then — now,  they  pay  no  more  respect  to  Buck's 
voice  than  they  would  to  my  hounds  at  noon-day.' 

'Very  different  are  my  feelings  sometimes,  Martin.  I  hail 
with  joy,  every  attempt  made  by  the  western  settlements  to  cur- 
tail the  influence  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  our  seaboard. 
Pennsylvania,  by  perseverance,  has  obtained  many  and  impor- 
tant advantages  over  us  in  many  respects,  and  will  soon  out- 
poll  us,  if  we  do  not  look  out.' 

'Here,  Ibby,  take  this  fowl  to  your  mother.  It's  not  worth 
while  for  me  to  take  it  home,  I'll  shoot  my  girls  another  in 
the  morning,  and  that  will  do  as  well.' — She  thankfully  re- 
ceived the  present,  and  left  the  apartment. 

'1  hear  that  we  are  about  lo  have  a  visit  from  the  Sheriff  this 
week  to  take  us  to  town.  The  Mountain  Boys  don't  like  their 
lodgings !' 

'The  Mountain  Boys!  Buck — why,  man,  they  are  off.' 
'Off!  where?' 

*^To  the  woods.     The  cage  was  too  small  for  such  game.' 
'Well,  if  that's  the  case,  it's  no  use  for  us  to  risk  our  lives  in 
their  arrest,  if  our  petty  prison  can't  keep  them  one  term  ii> 
order.' 
'They  broke  loose,  and  there  is  the  end  of  the  matter.' 
'Well,  you  see  now  what  comes  of  this  new  way  of  govern- 
ment.    If  you  and  I  had  had  the  command,  every  one  of  them 
would  have  danced  a  hornpipe  on  the  breeze  on  tlu;  site  of 
Wells'  Fort,  or  blowed  out  their  brains  on  Mingo  Bottom.  But 
its  getting  dark,  and  1  must  begone.' — He  took  his  gun,  and 
bade  good  night. 

We  left  Master  Birchwood  at  tea,  at  Peter  Softly's,  and  will 
walk  if  you  please  into  the  garden,  and  await  their  appearance. 
The  sun  sets  without  a  cloud ;  the  face  of  the  surrounding 
cotmtry  already  tinged,  with  here  and  there  a  red  or  yellov; 
dogwood  or  maple,  gives  forebodings  that  the  autumn  fast  ap- 
proaches, and  will  soon  yield  that  sad  and  sombre  aspect  which 
favors  contemplation,  not  without  slight  touches  of  melan- 
cholly. 

'And  when  shall  we  talk  to  your  parents  about  our  wed- 
ding, Sally — the  hours  of  separation  are  hours  of  infelicitated 
loneliness.' 

'You  will  surely  give  one  time  to  make  preparation,  won't 
you.  I've  got  my  dress  to  finish  yet,  and  two  or  tliree  trips  to 
town.  Marketing  is  very  clieap,  and  it  takes  a  deal  of  tbuigs 
to  buy  what  I  want.' 
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'A  fig  for  finery !  Sally,  don't  you  know  Birchwood  has 
money  in  his  pocket  to  fit  up  a  mansion  in  superlative  style?' 

'Oh !  it  aynt  for  house  stuff  I  want  it.  I  want  to  appear  like 
a  girl  of  some  merit;  you  wouldn't  have  me  make  an  appear- 
ance in  this  country  frock,  would  you?  ■  We'll  fix  things  gen- 
teelly for  our  family's  credit  sake.' 

'Say  next  week,  then,  Sally.' 

'No,  no,  nothing  short  of  a  month  will  fix  our  house  fit  to  be 
seen,' 

'All  this  does  not  come  to  a  crisis.  When  shall  we  ask  your 
mother?' 

'Oh !  any  time  that  suits  you,  sir.' 

'Then,  I'll  pop  the  question  to-morrow,  if  I  can  get  a  chance 
vvith  the  old  lady .' 

Such  tender  terms,  such  high  sounding  syllables,  and  withal 
such  incontestable  proof  of  the  cunning  of  the  pedagogue,  was 
on  this  occasion  lavished  upon  the  unsuspecting  girl,  as  baf- 
fles the  language  of  the  author,  and  he  thinks  it  most  conge- 
nial to  your  feelings  and  his  own,  to  pass  over  in  respectful  si- 
lence, the  residue  of  this  night's  interview. 

Wallace  having  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  Feturned  to  the 
city ;  and  having  now  in  his  possession  a  capital  which  would 
enable  him  to  recommence  business  on  a  larger  scale  than 
when  he  made  his  former  sale  of  stock,  with  a  view  to  retire  to 
private  life.  lie  immediately  announced  to  his  friends  the  al- 
teration in  his  mind,  and  was  soon  reinstated  in  an  advanta- 
geous situation  for  trade.  His  easy  manners,  his  unspotted 
i'ame,  and  withal  his  aptness  to  suit  the  various  humors  of  his 
customers,  soon  drew  to  his  stand  a  respectable  share  of  public 
patronage. 

Amidst  the  concerns  of  his  department,  one  great,  and  to 
him  a  soul-cheering  consideration,  urged  him  to  greater  activ- 
ity and  attention. — 'A  few  days,  and  I  receive  the  hand  of  Isa- 
bella, and  confirm  on  the  altar  of  affection,  the  pledge  of  my 
sincerity.' 

He  reviewed  the  past  events  of  his  life;  he  contrasted  his 
present  prospects  of  happiness  witJi  his  feelings,  when  first  met 
by  the  venerable  pioneer. — 'How  strange  and  unaccountable 
are  the  dispensations  of  Providence  tov.'ards  me — a  chequered 
field  of  varied  fortune,  is  the  picture  of  my  life — a  new  era 
will  soon  commence,  and  the  orphan  of  Allegheny  no  longer 
remain  an  exile  in  the  midst  of  society.' 

Pondering  in  his  mind  the  approaching  ceremony,  he  one 
evening  dropped  a  note  to  his  friend  Captain  Ball,  he  annouu' 
ced  his  appointment  in  Brooke,  and  desired  his  companyo 
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Ball  received  his  message  with  delight;  for  to  the  gallant  cap- 
tain, what  could  be  more  pleasing  than  an  apology  to  revisit 
tlie  mansion  of  Hanover. 

The  germ  of  love  implanted  in  his  bosom,  had  found  a  con- 
genial soil,  and  flourished  like  flowers  in  his  dear  Lucinda's 
garden,  during  soft  May  showers. 

Time,  rapid  in  its  course,  to  many  seemed  laden  to  Wallace 
and  his  friend;  but  the  hour  of  their  departure  at  length  ar- 
rived, and  they  started  for  Brooke. 

The  sun  rose  in  splendor  over  the  habitation  of  Peter  Soft- 
ly, and  the  merry  blackbird  joined  his  pipe  to  the  chirping 
wood-pecker,  when  Birchwood  rose  from  his  pillow  and  waited 
with  impatience  the  appearance  of  Madam  Soflly.  Every 
footstep  that  sounded  in  the  entry,  seemed  to  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  the  matron.  He  was  deceived  again  and  again,  while 
his  heart  fluttered  for  the  result  of  the  interview.  As  he  paced 
with  uneasy  tread  the  long  piazza,  a  horseman  arrived  in  haste, 
and  without  ceremony,  bolted  past  the  gazing  tutor,  and  en- 
tered Dame  Softly's  chamber, 

*He's  an  impudent  fellow,'  thought  Birchwood,  'or  somebo- 
dy is  ill  in  the  neighborhood.' 

His  suspense  was  Imt  momentary.  Like  a  sudden  bursting 
of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  or  the  sudden  volley  poured 
from  an  Indian  ambuscade,  the  storm  reached  his  ears — and 
like  a  mountain  torrent,  hurried  to  the  valley  beneath.  The 
sire  of  Softly  Kail  came  full  upon  the  thunderstruck  school- 
master. 

'Begone,  with  a  G — d's  curse  to  you,  you  ill-timed  rascal 
ye,'  said  the  infuried  Peter,  as  he  collared  the  astounded 
teacher,  and  left  with  full  force,  the  mark  of  his  ample  shoe- 
sole  on  the  master's  seat  of  honor.  He  dragged  him  to  the 
edge  of  his  flight  of  steps,  and  with  the  force  of  a  Sampson, 
dashed  him  headlong  down  into  the  yard, — 'Begone,  you  vil- 
lain, begone!' 

'Why,  Mr,  Softly,  what  in  the  name  of  Plato  is  the  matter? 
Why  am  I  treated  like  a  dog?' 

'Begone!  you  lying  savage!  won't  you  begone? — Here, 
Ned,  fetch  your  daddy  the  waggon  whip.  I'll  lace  his  hide 
for  him,  from  top  to  toe,' 

In  vain  was  it,  that  the  master  urged  the  explanation  for  his 
treatment— 'twas  whispering  in  a  thunder-gust ;  and  the  des- 
cent of  the  exasperated  Peter  down  the  steps,  urged  him  to  fly. 
The  parent  followed,  cracking  his  whip  at  every  jump,  at  the 
heels  of  the  school-master,  as  he  fled  in  dismay  down  the  lane, 
tUl  spent  with  the  race  the  aged  ploughman  halted  in  his  trail. 
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The  noise  was  soon  increased  by  the  screams  of  the  girls, 
whoignorantofthe  state  of  things  below,  came  to  the  porch 
as  the  pj^ent  smacked  his  whip  at  the  heels  of  the  retreating 

^^'oKa^me'.Oh  shame!  Ned  run  and  take  daddy's  whip; 
he'll  kill  my  dear  Mr.  Birchwood,'  exclaimed  the  frighted 
Sally  Dame  Softly,  well  aware  that  she  could  do  nothing 
with  Peter,  when  enraged,  prudently  kept  her  room  until  the 
storm  abated.  Sally,  stung  to  the  quick  at  the  dreadful  oc- 
currence, stood  in  mental  agony  till  Birchwood  disappeared, 
then  sinking  on  the  arm  of  her  sister,  was  with  difficulty  led 
back  to  her  room.  This  was  a  sad  morning  to  the  inmates  ot 
the  farm-house,  as  if  the  afflicting  hand  of  Providence  had  laid 
on  the  head  of  the  family  the  icy  token  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. Silence  reigned  around,  save  when  the  heart-rending 
sigh'  burst  from  the  breast  of  the  disappointed  bride. 

It  was  with  extreme  delicacy  indeed  that  the  cause  of  Birch- 
wood's  treatment  was  gradually  revealed  to  Sally.  Its  effects 
were  electric,  from  the  sigh  cf  sympathy  for  a  grossly  insulted 
lover,  the  flash  of  injured  pride  gave  to  her  eye  a  burning  bril- 
liancy. She  raged,  she  wept,  she  paced  the  room  in  breathless 
agitation,  or  sullenly  sauntered  through  the  orchard  dumb 
as  the  statue  on  Shepherd's  Monument  at  Wheeling  Bridge. 

Birchwood  had  not  retreated  far,  before  he  encountered  Buck, 
who  iudged  from  the  looks  of  the  crest-fallen  teacher,  that  he 
had  "ketch'd  the  sack"  at  least,  met  him  and  saluted  him  with 
ironic  gravity,  . 

'Well,  how  goes  it  this  morning,  master?     You  seem  to  be 

sullen  as  my  Leaper, Come  here,  puppy,  don't  leave  me  so 

soon Well  master,  set  down  a  bit;  I  want  the  news.' 

'I've  no  news  for  you,  sir,  unless  it  be  that  you  are  a  racoon- 
hunting  churl,  and  I  desire  none  of  your  company.' 

'Heigh  day!  heigh  day!  what's  the  horn  now?' 

'Good  morning,  sir.' 

'No,  by  the  warlocks  of  Buffalo,  you  don't  leave  me  in  this 
way, my  man— answer  me  civilly;'  and  stepping  before  him, 
took  his  coat  and  seated  him  on  a  log,  at  his  side. 

'If  I  have  done  you  any  wrong,  master,  Buck  thinks  it  no 
disgrace  to  ask  pardon ;  but  no  man  shall  call  me  a  'coon  hunt- 
ing churl,  without  telling  me  his  reasons.' 

'  'Tis  hardly  worth  while  Buck,  to  mind  you,  but  I  have  su= 
perabundant  reasons  to  conjecture  that  you  are  at  the  head  of 
the  conspiracy  at  Softly's.' 
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'At  Peter's,  do  you  mean?  It's  false,  let  who  will  tell  it. 
I  never  was  a  Bunr-nian,  though  I  did  not  like  the  Excise;  but 
that's  nothing  to  you,  master;  and  Peter  SoflJy  favors  no  con- 
spiracy that  1  know  of 

*I  know  it  to  my  hearts  content;  was  it  no  plot,  to  keep  a 
man  of  my  qualifications  all  night,  treat  him  like  the  great  Mo- 
gul in  Mexico,  and  in  the  morning,  as  he  peaceably  promen- 
ades on  the  Piazza,  rush  upon  him  like  a  Bedlainite  and  push 
hmi  over  the  porch,  drive  him  down  the  lane  to  the  crack  of  his 
waggon  whip,  and  all  this  without  one  reason  under  the  canopy 
for  this  bad  treatment  ?' 

*Ha,  ha,  why  Birchwood,  would  you  let  such  a  man  as  Peter 
horse  whip  you  in  open  day?  Before  Pd  have  that  said  about 
me  I  would  have  fought  him  until  I  died.' 

'I  had  no  chance,  he  came  upon  me  all  of  a  sudden,  and  you 
know  we  men  of  Letters  are  not  practised  in  pugelistic  tactics.' 

'I'll  bet  what  you  please.  Master,  you've  not  done  the  fair 
thing  with  the  girls,  or  you  would  have  got  off  better.' 

'They  are  vestals  for  me  Buck — I  never  presumptuously 
hmted,  intimated,  or  for  a  moment  cogitated  on  such  an  act 
with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Sofily._I  must  be  going  Martin,  it 
will  soon  be  school  time,  good  morning,  and  you  had  no  hand 
ID  it?' 

*]>fo,  stop,  now  I  think  of  it,  may-be  I  do  know  somelhine 
about  it;  did  you  ever  get  a  letter  from  Charlestowa  that  came 
from  your  friends  in  the  east?' 

'No,  I  think,  a—  no,  now  I  do,  have  a—  yes  I  did  get  one, 
and— good  morning  Mr,  Buck — we'll  see  each  other  again.' 

'Oh,  now  as  well  as  any  time,  and  what  became  of  your  let- 
ter?' 

'I,  I,  I  lost  it  somewhere.' 

'Ha,  ha,  ha,  and  somebody  found  it  at  that  very  where.* 

'And  what  was  done  with  it  Mr.  Buck?' 

'I  don't  know,  but  I  guess  I  can  find  it,  if  you'll  go  with  me 
to  Peter  Softly's.' 

«No,  never,  Pm  done  there  forever.  If  you  can  find  that  let- 
ter for  me,  Martin,  I'll  treat  you  every  time  we  meet  for  your 
trouble.' 

'Why,  what's  the  odds  about  a  letter,  a  letter's  no  great  thing 
unless  there's  money  in  it.' 

'Yes,  but  that  letter  is  of  great  consequence  to  me,  I  assure 
you  I  would  not  loose  it  for  its  weight  in  gold ;  1  was  a  fool  for 
carrying  it  so  carelessly,  but  it's  over  now.    If  you'll  fetch  it  I 
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will  most  indubitaciously  reward  you  for  your  trouble — ^Good 
morning  sir,  I  must  away.' 

Martin,  delighted  with  4he  issue  of  Isabella's  scheme,  repair- 
ed to  the  mansion  of  Allen  with  the  news.  Isabella's  rider 
had  not  returned,  for  she  had  sent  him  with  charges  not  to  re- 
turn home  before  evening,  for  fear  of  consequences  from  the 
disgraced  Teacher.  They  enjoyed  the  punishment  of  the  Mas- 
ter with  satisfaction,  'Now  Allen,'  said  Buck,  'if  you  would 
treat  every  interloping  rascal  as  Peter  did  Birchwood,  we  would 
have  fewer  of  the  breed  among  us,  and  our  girls  would  stand 
as  good  a  chance  for  husbands  as  they  do  now  ' 

'But  suppose  Peter  was  returned  to  the  Grand  Jury,  there 
would  be  a  bill  of  costs  to  pay,  besides  loss  of  time.' 

'A  fig  for  Commonwealth  returns,  they  are  generally  half-bit 
verdicts  any  how,  and  who  v/ould  care  for  that  for  the  sake  of 
satisfaction.' 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Wallace  crossed  the  Monongahela  with  very  different  feel- 
ings than  filled  his  breast  on  a  former  occasion,  when  gloomy 
and  dispirited  he  had  formed  the  notion  of  changing  the  busi- 
ness of  a  Trader  for  the  calm  retirement  of  a  country  life.  The 
connexion  he  was  about  to  form  in  a  highly  respectable  family 
in  a  neighboring  State,  and  the  indisputable  proof  he  already 
had  of  his  standing  in  the  opinion  of  his  father-in-law,  preclu- 
ded almost  every  other  idea  out  of  his  mind.  The  picturesque 
scenery  over  which  his  lively  eye  glanced  with  delight,  was  less 
lovely  than  the  prospect  before  him  of  receiving  to  his  arms  the 
accomplished  heiress  of  Campbell.  He  might  have  marked 
with  sensations  of  pleasure  the  winding  course  of  Chartiers, 
with  its  overhanging  pines,  variegated  with  upland  slopes,  rich 
in  the  hands  of  a  talented  yeomenry;  no  longer  the  retreat  of 
a  savage  and  ill  fated  race  of  Aborigines,  the  lands  have  passed 
into  tlie  hands  of  their  more  profitable  successors.  The  rude 
Indian  Fort  that  crowns  her  summit  near  the  former  possessions 
of  the  lamented  Neville,  nor  the  less  patriotic  Craig,  Kirkpat- 
rick,  Baldwin,  O'Hara  and  others,  no  longer  g-leams  with  the 
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vollies  of  a  thousand  warriors,  or  the  air  pierced  wfth  the  uner- 
ring arrows  of  a  skilful  archery.  The  timber  of  the  woodland 
has  mounted  the  fortifications  and  bids  defiance  to  the  antiqua- 
ry to  count  their  growth,  or  save  from  oblivion  the  history  of 
those  nations  who  completed  their  erection.  Buoyed  up  by 
hope,  he  soon  passed  Rackoon  with  its  tributary  brooks,  and  ur- 
ged his  way  to  the  bank  of  the  Ohio.  The  Cove,  in  itself  a 
a  little  vvoild,  hemmed  in  by  the  architect  of  nature,  and  thro' 
wjiich  Harmony  creek  meanders,  could  not  check  the  celerity 
of  his  movements.  The  opposite  plain  with  its  flourishing  Bo- 
rough, honored  by  the  patriotism  that  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
the  memorable  Baron  Steuben,  caught  his  eye  as  he  passed^ 
but  his  mind  now  wrapped  in  reverie,  never  roused  'till  the 
clatterfng  of  his  horse's  hoofs  on  Cross-Creek  Bridge,  roused 
him  again,  and  the  tall  spire  of  Brooke  Court  House,  full  in 
liis  view,  gave  pleasing  foretastes  of  refreshment  near  at  hand 
/ia  tka,t  respectable  mart  of  trade.  He  soon  alighted,  his  friends 
welcomed  him  with  a  smile,  and  the  hearty  shake  of  recognition, 
by  his  landlord,  who  informed  him  of  the  expected  arrival  of 
Captain  Ball  in  the  Borough  that  evening,  did  but  increase  his 
personal  satisfaction. 

To  those  who  tenaciously  adhere  to  a  life  of  single  blessed- 
ness, in  this  land  of  plenty,  the  situation  of  Henry  Wallace  at 
this  juncture,  they  are  not  qualified  to  apprehend.  They  have 
never  experienced  that  palpitation  of  the  heart  which  arises 
from  the  thrilling  buoyancy  of  hope;  that  the  grand  desidera- 
tum of  many  an  hours'  solicitude  is  almost  in  their  reach,  and 
that  a  short  hour's  ride  would  place  them  by  the  side  of  that  ob- 
ject, than  which,  nothing  on  earth  is  dearer;  yet  we,  more  fa- 
vored mortals,  who  have  tasted  the  delicious  banquet  of  fair 
woman's  smiles,  can  fully  appreciate  that  feeling  indiscribable, 
which  hurried  through  every  vein  and  artery  and  tinted  by  ex- 
cess of  feeling,  every  fibre  of  a  frame  under  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  tender  sensibility.  The  delightful  interview  danced 
before  his  imagination,  the  hearty  and  blunt  welcome  of  Allen, 
the  matron  smile  of  his  aged  partner,  and  withal  the  look  indis- 
cribable tliat  glanced  from  the  half  averted  eye  of  the  modest 
Isabella,  all,  all,  rushed  upon  his  mind  at  once  and  covered  his 
face  vdth  unavoidable  confusion.  A  sigh  burst  from  him  ere 
he  was  aware,  and  ashamed  of  such  weakness,  he  eagerly  turn- 
ed to  his  landlord,  who  was  relating  at  large  the  narrative  of  his 
^adventures  on  the  Mississippi.  His  prolixity,  at  some  times, 
would  have  been  tedious,  but  now  they  were  acceptable,  as  they 
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diverted  his  mind  and  kept  him  from  a  subject  nearer  his  heart, 
but  troublesome  to  his  peace. 

The  landlord  had  scarcely  returned  from  his  third  digres- 
sion, when  Capt.  Ball  arrived.  Mutual  congratulations  passed 
between  the  friends,  and  many  a  hint  on  the  approaching  cele- 
bration. 

'Wallace,'  said  the  captain,  as  they  walked  along  the  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  'you  are  again  in  business!  ^hat,  are  you  so  soon 
tired  of  retirement,  that  you  must  hurry  into  the  bustle  of  uade 
ere  you  have  rested  a  year?' 

'Industry  is  the  parent  of  good  humor,  Ball;  while  a  life  of 
idleness  begets  the  spleen.  My  country  scheme  is  not  alto- 
gether aliandoned,  but  I  only  resume  my  calling,.to  make  me 
better  prepared  for  a  life  of  ease  in  the  country. — What  news 
from  the  highlands.  Ball?' 

'Nothing  very  lately,  but  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Camp- 
bell's son-in-law,  inviting  me  to  share  a  dinner  with  hini.^ 

'Very  well,  and  will  the  heir-at-law  of  the  Hanover  farm  ac- 
cept the  invitation  from  his  neighbor.' 

'Nay,  Henry,  you  march  too  fast  for  mej  I  dare  not  claim 
tjiat  honor,' 

'Never  fear.  Ball,  the  torch  that  lights  us  to  the  altar,  shall 
.not  blaze  in  vain.     You  shall  share  the  effiilgcnce  of  its  blaze, 
or  Isabella  is  not  the  confidant  of  Lucin  da  Hanover.' 
'Is  Lucinda  to  be  of  your  party,  Wallace?' 
'No  doubt  of  it,  or  Debby  Spinnet  has  thrown  a  spell  on  the 
division  line. 

'Ha!  is  old  Deb  about  yet?' 

'Yes,  ray  landlord  tells  me  she  is  restored  to  her  cabin,  and 
retails  fortunes  as  usual  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine.' 

*That  is  the  most  dreary  spot  I  ever  entered.  I  have  roamed 
over  the  hills  of  Grave  creek,  and  I  have  viewed  her  valleys  at 
all  hours,  but  never  have  1  found  a  more  awful  cavern  than 
the  Cave  of  the  Scull  appeai'ed  to  me  on  the  night  of  our  ad- 
venture.' 

'And  the  crew  escaped  after  all  our  labor!' 
'Yes,  they  are  gone,  but  I  believe  we  will  never  see  tliemany 
more — and  so  we  are  clear  of  their  trouble,  and  the  state  saved 
■of  their  expense.' 

'Lae  next  morning  the  friends  arose,  mutually  pleased  at  the 
prospect  before  them,  and  a  few  hours  brought  them  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Campbell's  mansion.  A  halt  at  a  neighboring 
inn,  to  await  the  fashionable  hour  of  appointment,  was  whjled 
1lw:iy  by  the  narrative  of  sundry  adventures  they  had  met  with 
in  their  past  journey  through  lite. 
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*We  must  ride,  Ball,'  said  Henry;  'I  see  some  of  the  part/ 
approaches,  and  1  would  reach  Allen's  before  they  arrive.' 

They  re-mounted,  and  were  soon  at  the  gate  of  the  pioneer. 
They  were  met  with  a  welcome  so  hearty  as  to  cause  a  flutter- 
ing of  the  heart  even  on  Capt.  Ball.  Henry  was  not  long 
from  the  side  of  his  fair  partner,  while  the  Captain  entered  into 
council  with  the  lovely  Lucinda.  The  arrangement  of  the  im- 
portant ceremony  was  soon  fixed  by  the  pair — and  the  compa- 
ny already  assembled,  were  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  the 
party  before  that  august  personage,  delegated  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  perform  the  rite  of  marriage.  A  death-like  silence 
pervaded  the  company,  until  the  close  of  the  form,  "What  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder,"  sealed  that 
pledge  of  never-ending  affection  they  had  before  vowed  in  pri- 
vate confidence  to  hold  for  each  other. 

The  wishes  of  the  party  expressed  for  their  happiness,  filled 
the  lapse  necessary  for  the  arrangement  of  tlie  table,  and  it  was 
soon  furnished  with  guests.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  tell 
tvho  carved  on  this  important  occasion,  or  what  was  the  topic 
of  table  chat.  Harriet,  ever  lively  as  a  humming  bird  in  a 
flower  garden,  dealt  the  lively  sallies  of  her  wit  without  reser- 
vation on  the  whole  party.  She  was  sometimes  met  by  the 
gallant  Captain,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  heirs  of  Campbell. 
George  Hanover  viewed  with  delight,  the  triumph  of  her  hu- 
mor, and  even  the  gravity  of  Sally,  too  evidently  manifested  in 
the  former  ceremony,  was  relaxed,  and  she  answered  Harriet 
with  a  cheerful  smile.  Peggy,  ever  awake  to  every  thing 
around  her,  shot  across  the  table  a  glance  so  knowing,  from 
her  arch  eyes,  on  George,  that  he  must  have  been  dull  indeed 
if  he  could  not  understand  its  meaning. 

The  party  retired  to  the  rooms  or  walked  through  the  gar- 
den while  the  dining-room  was  cleared.  Proud  of  the  eminent 
station  he  now  held,  Wallace  met  the  countenances  of  his  newly 
acquired  friends  with  a  general  glow  of  good  humor,  occasion- 
ally tinted,  if  a  glance  from  Isabella  as  she  rested  on  his  arm 
in  their  evening  promenade,  spoke  unutterable  things. 

Ball  had  with  difficulty  endured  the  procrastmated  ceremo- 
nies of  the  mansion,  in  his  eagerness  to  lead  Lucmda  from  the 
crowd—to  hear,  alone,  the  music  of  her  voice,  unaccompanied 
by  the  crowd  of  beauties  whicli  graced  the  marriage  party. 

'You  bore  your  part  with  praiseworthy  fortitude,  Lucieda; 

and  permit  me  to  tender  you  my  thanks  for  the  assistance  you 

rendered  me  in  the  late  ceremony.'  jm  t  fo«l 

'I  deserve  no  praise,  sir— for,  never  in  my  Ule,  did  l  lee? 

more  sensibly  the  effects  of  such  a  scene; 
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^"^Tis  not  a  bad  omen,  Lucy;  but  you  must  learn  on  drill,  the 
«3uties  in  future  expected  from  you  in  actual  service,' 

'So,  then,  I  am  to  suppose  my  friends,  Henry  and  Isabella, 
are  enlisted  for  life,  and  have  just  commenced  their  first  cam- 
paign.' 

'Rather,  Lucinda,  let  me  say,  they  have  hoisted  their  stand- 
ards, marched  in  front,  and  are  beating  up  for  volunteers.  Will 
you  enter  the  service.  Ball?' 

'With  an  agreeable  mess-mate,  I  have  no  objections.  Will 
you  accompany  the  volunteer?' 

•'I'm  under  age,  sir,  and  must  ask  another  power  for  leave  to 
join  the  company  ?' 

'I'm  out-vvitted  completely,'  thought  Ball  to  himself,  as  he 
looked  on  the  keen  eye  of  Lucy,  which  pierced  his  heart,  as  if 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  his  challenge. 

*Aiid  where  is  the  harm  of  soliciting  company  in  a  second 
day's  drill,  Lucy  ?  I  should  be  a  lonesome  figure  on  parade  by 
myself.' 

The  approach  of  Wallace  and  Isabella,  saved  Lucinda  from 
reply. 

'We  are  deserted  already,  Ball.  What,  have  we  already  be- 
come so  old  fashioned  as  to  be  deserted  by  the  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Highlands?' 

"Tis  too  true,  sir;  and  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of  most 
old  fashioned  people,  you  come  to  disturb  an  agreeable  lete-a- 
tete  between  two  young  deserters  from  the  school-room.' 

'Upon  my  word,  Isabella,  the  young  thing  apes  manhood 
well.  We  might  be  led  to  suppose  he  had  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  teacher,  his  companion  seems  to  listen  with  such  de- 
ference to  his  language.' 

'I  am  but  a  chdd  yet,  madam;  but  I  hope  to  learn  my  duty 
from  the  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Wallace,' 

'Well,  you  are  completely  answered,  Wallace,  and  you  must 
Tbring  me  off  with  honor,  or  acknowledge  we  are  outwitted.' 

'We'll  give  you  the  victory  for  your  encouragement,  then; 
for  you  know,  Isabella,  a  successful  skirmish  prepares  young 
soldiers  for  greater  deeds  of  bravery.' 

'The  applause  of  a  veteran,  is  always  acceptable  to  young 
soldiers,  and  we  receive  it  with  pleasure,' 

They  returned  into  the  house.  The  party  listened  with  at- 
tention to  tlie  tales  of  the  old  people,  and  many  a  broad  hint 
dropped  from  the  elder  members,  before  they  retired  to  rest. 

No  sooner  had  they  departed,  than  the  sports  of  the  Ridge 
were  commenced  with  avidity.     The  various  manoeuvres  of  the 
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march  and  of  the  ring,  brought  the  young  billers  and  cooers 
most  delightfully  together. 

There  is  in  a  marriage  in  the  country,  a  greater  field  for  the 
display  of  personal  charms,  than  at  any  other  meeting  of  the 
social  circle.  Here  it  is  generally  calculated,  that  none  are 
mvited  who  are  not  considered  worthy  of  each  other's  confi- 
dence, and  a  latitude  of  innocent  liberty  allowed,  which  mixed 
companies  on  the  Highlands  particularly,  never  dared  to  use, 
nor  do  we  know  that  those  privileges  are  not  common  to  all 
tiic  western  country. 

At  what  hour  the  party  retired  to  rest,  it  is  not  of  import- 
ance to  relate — we  leave  that  to  the  reader  to  say  for  himself. 
We  Shall  only  say,  that  the  producing  of  a  watch,  or  telling  of 
the  hour  at  a  genteel  party  in  the  western  country,  is  consider- 
ed as  a  great  breach  of  politeness,  and  is  seldom  done  without 
manifest  tokens  of  displeasure  from  'he  whole  company. 

Ere  the  orb  of  day  had  brightened  with  its  rising  beams  the 
eastern  horizon.  Ball  rose  from  his  sleepless  piilow  and  reached 
the  garden.  He  sat  down,  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  profound 
reverie.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  wakefulness?  why  had 
nature's  sweet  restorer  deserted  his  eye-lids,  and  denied  him 
calm  forgetfuhiess?  It  was  the  keen  glance  of  Lucinda's  eye 
that  pierced  his  bosom  and  awoke  in  him  a  feeling  to  which  he 
liad  thought  himself  a  stranger.  He  vainly  imagined  that  the 
thrilling  pleasure  that  vibrated  through  his  arteries  in  a  former 
interview,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  unexpected  delight 
from  a  new  source  of  amusement  in  the  addition  of  another  ac- 
quaintance, polished  in  manners  and  interesting  in  conversa- 
tion. 'No,  indeed,'  said  he,  starting  from  his  seat,  'I  have  been 
mistaken  in  myself,  and  I  am  the  victim  of  love — yes,  love  for 
Ijucinda  Hanover.' 

He  passed  over  the  road,  aod  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  field, 
the  former  observatory  of  Isabella  and  Lucinda.  Here,  as  he 
viewed  the  rising  sun,  it  seemed  to  shine  less  refulgent  than  it 
did  heretofore  over  the  mansion  of  Hanover.  Why  was  this 
childish  idea  suffered  to  enter  the  bosom  of  a  man  of  sense?  In 
short,  nothing  could  account  for  the  wild  notions  of  Ball,  but 
his  own  confession,  that  he  had  in  a  military  way  solicited  the 
hand  of  Lucinda,  and  she  had  declared  herself  too  young,  a  po- 
lite and  easy  way  of  refusing  him  altogether. 

Hence  it  was,  that  all  his  fond  dreams  of  happiness  in  the 
consent  of  Lucinda,  were  in  a  moment  dissipated,  and  the  fever 
of  disappointment  drove  slumber  far,  far  from  him.  In  what 
item  of  his  conduct  had  he  given  her  the  slightest  reasons  for 
being  oftendedj  or  in  what  particular  instance  had  he  failed  of 
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paying  her  every  attention,  that  could  in  any  way  be  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  partiality  she  manifestly  exhibited  on  every 
former  occasion,  when  chance  or  other  cause  brought  them  to- 
gether. Yet,  he  found  himself  in  love,  decidedly  in  love,  and 
the  fond  object  of  his  affection  iiad,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
4ieighten  his  distress,  refused  him  on  an  occasion  most  conge- 
nial for  such  a  declaration. 

As  these  ideas  flew  through  his  brain,  his  step  was  accelera- 
ted, and  he  had  reached  the  woodland  ere  he  was  aware  of  if, 
A  sudden  report  of  a  rifle,  and  the  whizzing  of  the  ball  above 
him,  brought  him  to  himself,  when  the  game  dropped  near  his 
feet.  He  looked  around  for  the  woodsman.  Buck  stepped 
forward — ''Captain  Ball,  a  merry  morning  to  you.  By  your 
motions,  I  was  led  to  believe,  if  1  did  not  make  quick  fire,  you 
would  have  treed  the  game  yourself,  you  stepped  it  off  so  live- 
ly.' Ball  colored,  as  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  rather  awk- 
wardly replied,  that  exercise  was  conducive  to  health,  espe- 
cially in  the  morning,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the 
sun  rise. 

'Was  you  at  Allen ''s  last  night.  Captain  ?* 

'Yes,  sir,  and  witnessed  the  marriage  of  Henry  Wallace  and 
Isabella.' 

'Long  life  to  them  both,  I  say — there's  not  such  another  girl 
in  all  the  Highlands,  and  Fl'  step  over  and  be  the  first  at  the 
infair. — Come,  Ball,  I  must  be  the  fust  to  wind  Allen's  horn 
this  morning,  to  wake  my  comrade  after  his  daughter's  wed- 
ding.' They  hastened  back  to  the  house,  and  he  eagerly  seized 
his  horn  and  winded  the  hunter's  call.  The  noise  soon  roused 
the  family,  and  Allen  appeared, 

'Good  morning,  comrade.  By  the  warlocks  of  Buffalo,  I've 
beat  you  this  time — I've  made  the  first  shot  and  winded  yout 
horn  on  the  morning  of  your  frolic' 

'And  you  shall  have  a  hunter's  reward,  Martin.  Here,  Al- 
fred, go  and  fill  my  horn  with  the  best  liquor  in  the  house,  and 
give  it  to  the  hunter  of  Buffalo.' 

Alfred  obeyed,  but  it  was  a  ceremony  he  did  not  fully  cora- 
prebend.  Wallace  appeared  in  the  room,  and  received  the  sal- 
utations of  the  morning  with  becoming  familiarity,  ere  Alfred 
had  returned  with  his  father's  horn  filled  to  the  brim. 

'^Pledge  me,  Allen,  or  your  castle  smokes  by  the  moonlight 
beam.'  ■ 

'Anon,'  said  the  Pioneer,  and  tasted  the  tendered  horn. 

'Here,  Allen,  is  to  Henry  and   Isabella — May  the  hunter''s 
God  furnish  their  table,  and  the  mountain  Genii  preserve  thelu. 
bairns  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 
10* 
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The  visiters  looked  with  wonder  on  the  visage  of  the  browjj 
hunter,  as  he  uttered  his  toast.  There  was  a  prophetic  fire  in 
his  eye,  that  spoke  authoritatively  the  demand  of  the  fulfilment 
of  his  wishes — some  of  whom  had  never  before  seen  the  person- 
age known  by  the  name  of  the  Hunter  of  Bufialo.  To  Allen 
it  was  nothing  new — Ije  had  been  acquainted  with  him  for 
many  years:  and  touching  his  son-in-law,  he  advanced. 

'Drink  with  our  hunter,  Henry.  lie  woke  me  with  my  own 
horn  this  morning,  and  that's  something  new  on  the  High- 
lands.' 

Wallace  took  him  by  the  hand — 'May  you  never  fail  in  the 
chase,  Martin,  nor  the  turkey  or  pheasant  ever  flap  a  wing  up- 
ward after  the  crack  of  your  rifle.' 

'Ha !  ha !  Allen,  by  zounds  y.ou  have  a  likely  boy,  sure  enough. 
That  toast  done  me  more  honor  than  any  thing  I  have  heard 
since  Dan  drank  with  me  at  the  Rattlesnake  in  Battle-Row.' 

The  gentlemen  having  severally  humored  the  hunter,  by 
fasting  his  horn,  they  left  the  room,  and  sauntered  in  the  gar- 
den. 

As  Isabella  entered  the  room  amid  her  gay  associates,  she 
saw  by  the  smile  on  Harriet's  lip,  that  she  was  about  to  salute 
her  in  terms  perhaps  too  laughably  severe,  and  observed^^— 'Soj 
Harriet,  you  had  the  new  preacher  home  with  you  for  a  beaa 
last  Sabbath.  How  did  you  like  hun?  He  is  better  at  the 
nre  side  than  in  the  pulpit,  I  think.     Has  lie  started  yet?' 

'Oh Hong  ago,  but  he  has  promised  to  return. 

'Our  late  quilting  party,  Isabella,  has  turned  out  a  serious 
reality;  I  have  lost  the  Captain  and  Wallace  both.' 

'You  can't  blame  me  for  it,  Harriet;  I  had  Mr.  Wallace  for 
my  beau  long  before  you  knew  there  was  such  a  man  in  the 
ivorld.' 

'But  why  didn't  you  let  me  have  the  Captain,  then?' 

♦Lucinda  was  too  sly  for  us;  but  never  mind,  you  may  be 
suited  as  well  in  another  quarter.' 

'Well,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Ibby,  I  have  no  objections  ta 
the  counsellor,  although  my  mother  would  much  rallier  match 
me  in  the  church. — Heirgh  hoi  Time,  that  has  changed  yoa 
from  Ibby  to  Madame  VVallace,  will  determine  whether  I  am 
to  patronize  the  Barer  set  in  front  of  the  Pulpit.' 

'Ha!  ha!  you  are  a  lively  girl,  Harriet,^  and  would  make  a. 
?toic  laugh  .<!*.  your  odd  hurnor.' 

'I  may  as  well  bo  lively  as  sad,  these  hard  times,  when. 

'Every  lass  has  got  a  spark. 
And  no  one  is  left  for  roe.' 
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ni  go  inland  ask  Aunt  Campbell  where  I  can  get  offe.' 

'We  will  all  go,'  said  Isabella,  as  they  moved  intp^  the  oppo- 
site apartment. 

'Agreed,'  said  Sally,  as  she  rather  demurely  followed  the 
train. 

'Mrs.  Hanover,  will  you  please  to  ^squire  me  into  the  othet 
room  ?' 

'Quit  that  now,  you  plague,  and  let  me  alone,  or  I'll  race  you 
into  the  other  room  with  a  plaited  handkerchief.' 

'Well,  well,  if  you  wont  have  me  for  a  beau,  I'll  try  to  be  so- 
ber and  keep  Miss  Sally  company.' 

'Ha!  ha!  and  you'll  come  to  me  when  you  can't  better  your- 
self     Suppose  I  should  refuse  to  accept  of  you— what  then  V 

'^Why,  do  as  they  do  in  the  old  country,  when  a  beau  dies— 

'While  the  bagpipes  do  play  over  him, 
I'll  set  me  down  and  cry.' 

*A  likely  figure  to  cry,  indeed !  Harriet,  you  are  a  merry 
lass — you  have  even  raised  Sally's  spirits,  and  caused  her  ta 
laugh.  Now,  change  characters  a  while — too  much  of  a  good 
thing  ofien  destroys  our  relish  for  it.' 

'Agreed !'  but  not  because- you  desire  it,  but  merely  for  the 
sake  of  my  beau — that  is  to  be — I'll  keep  part  of  ray  good  hu'- 
mor  for  him.' 

*Oh!  Aunt,  can't  yon  find  me  a  beau,  these  hard  times.' 

'Why,  child,'  said  Mrs.  Campbell, 'the  garden  is  fulloftliem^ 
and  can't  you  find  one  to  please  you  ?' 

'Oh!  they  are ^11  bespoke,  and  I  am  so  bashful,  I  can't  look 
Kien  in  the  face.' 

'Wait  a  while,  Harriet — I  have  a  son-in-law  who  can  bring 
you  one  from  Pitt.^ 

'Well  then,  I  suppose  I  may  go,  like  the  Protestant  reform- 
ers told  the  Abbess  of  a  Convent,,  'go  spin' — go  spin,  till  he 
comes  from  the  city.* 

The  bieakfast  table  was  soon  spread,  decorated  with  all  the 
elegance  of  Highland  taste,  ant!  the  yoiuig  gentlemen  vied  witk 
each  other  in  the  display  of  their  wit  during  the  repast. 

Soon  after,  George  Hanover  invited  Henry  and  Isabella,  by 
request  of  the  parents,  to  accept  a  dmner  at  their  house. 

'  'Tis  too  far,  Wallace,,  to  Fitt,  for  your  party  to  ride  before 
dinner,  and  th»-company,  no  doubt,  will  honor  us  on  this  oo- 
casion.' 

'The  invitation  is  thankfully  received  on  my  part,  I  assure, 
^ou  J  but  I.  have  a  counsellor  here^  whose  pleasure  I  hope  it  shall. 
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always  be  my  care  to  consult  in  this,  as  well  as  'other  concerns 
of  life.     What  do  you  say,  Isabella?' 

*I  most  cordially  receive  the  invitation,  George,  and  accept 
if  you  please,  from  me,  thanks  to  Mr.  Hanover  for  his  friend- 
ship.' 

George  announced  to  Ball  and  the  party,  the  general  invi- 
tation, and  after  some  time  si>ent  in  a  variety  of  amusements, 
they  prepared  to  go  to  the  mansion  of  their  hospitable  neigh- 
bor. 

During  this  period  of  suspense,  Lucinda  snatched  a  mo- 
ment to  retire.  She  felt  a  sickness  at  the  heart,  that  all  her 
affected  gaiety  could  not  cure.  She  had  olTcnded  Ball,  she 
feared,  and  his  serious  mood  but  increased  lier  apprehensions 
on  this  account. 

'Foolish  girl  that  I  v;as,'  thought  Lucinda,  'to  let  slip  in  so 
unguarded  a  manner,  an  expression  in  itself  harmless,  but  in  its 
consequeflces,  I  dread  to  think,  may  forever  drive  from  my  side 
the  Ohio  Volunteer.'  The  tear  of  mortification  and  regret,  fell 
heavily  on  her  bosom,  and  rallied  her  gloomy  thoughts.  'I  will 
try  to  win  him  back  again — I  will  atone  for  my  error  by  the 
greater  attention  in  the  hall  of  my  father.  He  is  my  partner 
to-day  by  right  of  custom,  and  that  is  one  point  gained  at  least,' 
thought  the  pensive  girl,  as  she  returned  to  the  house. 

Well  pleased,  to  find  that  the  attention  of  the  company  was 
more  especially  directed  to  the  business  of  the  toilet,  than  the 
enjvyment  of  each  other's  conversation,  Wallace  walked  into 
the  garden.  Here  he  encountered  Captain  Ball,  who  was  still 
in  a  brown  study,  and  every  effort  he  made  to  quiet  his  feel- 
ings, but  increased  his  anxiety. 

'J  am  unhappy,  Wallace,'  said  he,  as  the  groom  approached, 
^nd  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  disappointment.  Lucin- 
da has  disappointed  me — and  all  my  fond  hopes  of  happiness 
in  the  acquisition  of  Lucinda,  have  vanished  into  air.  I  have 
not  deserved  it  at  her  hands,  I  know,  Wallace;  for  I  ever  treat- 
ed Lucinda  with  marked  politeness,  and  now  she  treats  me 
with  open  neglect,  heightened  by  the  consideration  of  uninten- 
tional error  on  my  pari.' 

'You  are  certainly  mistaken.  Ball — Lucinda  loves  you  sin- 
cerely,.and  your  ideas  are  wild  and  unfounded.' 

'Give  me  certain  evidence,  Wallace,  that  I  am  mistaken, 
and  you  will  make  me  ihe  happiest  oTmen.' 

'You  are  certainly  tDistaken,  Ball — for  Lucinda  never  held 
othe*-  than  decided  partiality  for  the  Ohio  Volunteer.  Come 
Ball,  the  purty  are  ready  by  lliis  time  to  go  to  Hanover's,  You 
certainly  will  not  mar  the  pleasures  of  my  wedding  by  a  fit  of 
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idle  despondency.  I  hope  belter  things  of  you,  Ball.  Look 
Lucinda  confidently  in  the  face,  and  grace  my  infair  with  art 
unclouded  countenance.' 

The  counsel  of  Wallace,  in  a  great  measure  quieted  the 
mind  of  the  captain,  and  they  returned  to  the  house  in  time  to 
accompany  the  party  to  Hanover's. 

'I  have  a  notion,  Isabella,'  said  the  lively  Harriet,  to  supplant 
Lucinda,  and  be  bride's-maid  myself 

'But  what  will  you  do  with  Alfred?' 

'Oh !  I  can  soon  fix  him — I'll  look  cross  and  ill-natured,  and 
he'll  run  away  from  me.' 

'You  are  mistaken,  Harriet;  I  cannot  be  so  easily  outwitted. 
Mischief  as  you  are,  if  you  will  be  bride's-maid,  I'll  be  groom's- 
Kian,  and  let  Captain  Ball  and  Lucinda  retire  from  the  charge.' 

'I  have  a  voice  in  council,'  said  Captain  Ball,  'and  if  Lucin- 
da has  no  objections,  we  will  retain  our  posts  a  little  longer.' 

'I  am  not  wearied,  captain,  and  I  will,  with  your  consent, 
see  the  end  of  the  ceremony.' 

'Perfectly  agreeable,  Lucinda' — But  ihe  word  had  scarcely 
dropped  from  the  mouth  of  the  lovely  girl,  ere  she  wished  to 
retract  it.  'I  may  not  be  agreeable  to  him,'  thought  the  pen- 
sive bride's-maid,  and  an  involuntary  blush  crimsoned  her  live- 
ly features — 'twas  transient,  however,  and  her  presence  of  mind 
was  soon  restored. 

We  have  reacned  the  mansion  of  Hanover,  and  are  now  en- 
joying the  welcome  beverage  of  a  hospitable  Virginian. 

After  dinner,  as  the  young  ladies  walked  down  the  avenue, 
the  haggard  form  of  Debby  Spinnet  met  them.  'I  have  two 
blessings  for  the  party,'  said  Debby,  as  she  advanced  towards 
Isabella.  'I  wish  no  scaith  to  the  hunter  of  Buffalo,  Ibby — 
may  you  see  fruit  in  your  future  vineyard,  and  the  Orphan  of 
Allegheny  never  want  a  horn,  when  the  chase  calls  him  to  the 
mountain  hunts  on  the  Highlan<ls.' 

'A  good  toast,  Debby,  but  are  you  not  afraid  that  the  civil 
law  will  take  you  up  for  sorcery?' 

'I  have  done  no  mortal  injury,  and  why  should  I  fear?  The 
case  at  the  Ravine  is  all  I  have  to  fear,  and  as  for  the  school- 
master, I  care  no  more  about  him  than  I  do  for  a  garter  snake. 
He  is  discharged  from  the  school,  and  has  been  forced  back  to 
his  wife  and  little  Tom.' 

Farewell  to  Birchwood,  and  a  long  adieu  to  the  advocates 
of  his  cause.  He  acted  a  part  disgraceful  to  his  friends  and 
derogatory  to  the  best  interests  of  the  west.  He  neither  done 
his  duty  as  a  husband,  nor  behaved  himself  like  a  good  citizen. 

Debby  still  retails  fortunes  at  the  foot  of  the  Highlands,  an,d 
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there  is  reasonable  hopes  to  believe  iJiat  Sally  and  Peggy  will 

soon  share  <he  estate  of  Campbell.     Notwilhslanding  the  hints 

of  the  neighbors,  Alfred  and  his  brother  cherished  a  decided 

partiality  for  the  family  of  the  Softlys, 

That  Ball  got  Lncinda,  is  not  important  to  this  history.     It 

is  enough,  that  Wallace  became  the  husband  of  Isabella — that 

he  brought  her  to  Pittsburgh — that  Captam   Ball  is  still  the 

beau  of  Lucinda,  and  that  all  parties  are  now  happy. 
*  '  *  *  *  *  * 

Reader,  here  is  the  close  of  Isabella.  If  the  author  has  fall- 
en short  of  your  expectations,  he  cannot  help  it.  The  disap- 
pointments under  which  he  labored  for  nearly  two  years,  are 
•vercome.  The  frowns  of  those  who  weie  by  the  ties  of  affin- 
ity liound  in  honor  to  assist  me,  and  all  other  obstacles,  are 
now  surnjounled.  Through  the  friendship  of  strangers  tiiis 
work  is  accomplished ;  and  thanks  to  my  patrons,  who  comple- 
ted the  contract.— -—Reader,  farewell,-  we  may  never  meet 
again. 

AUTHOR. 


